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Rovr. 


OMETHING breathlessly in- 

teresting amongst the yachts 

—some fine bit of handling 

to avoid almost certain col- 

lision—happened at this mo- 

‘ment, keeping my husband’s 

eyes seaward; so that I had 

)/| time to take a particular and 

j, private view of the surprising 

2. spectacle presented by Mrs. 

> Forster in her grand array. 

| Much asI stared, she carefully 

voided my regards, but stood 

y) awaiting Mr. Denzil’s plea- 

= sure; and as she gazed at the 

ceiling, with her hands folded 

- on her waist, I could not 

help fancying that she looked 

; ludicrously like a half-inso- 

lent, half-frightened bouse-servant who runs away to be married, and then 

presents herself in all the undeniable credentials of bridal attire to 

give notice that missis must “suit herself.” But of course there was 

much more in. my foster-mother’s appearance than that. She was at once 

more insolent and more frightened than the cook she brought to my 
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imagination; she was troubled by a little dry cough significant of an 
arid throat and an uneasy mind; and there was a roving animal look jn 
her eyes which told of a strong desire to escape, and a determination to 
fight if there was no escape. Besides, she was obviously in custody. It 
may be that my husband was deceived in supposing she was being guarded 
in his interests, and that in “ sticking to her charge better than the police” 
Mrs. Maclowd was inspired by no less generous motive than a desire to 
serve him. Mr. Calamy had given his faithful servant “ particular instruc- 
tions,” we know: perhaps they included an injunction never to leave Mrs. 
Forster, when found, till she had “‘ done my business” by a full, unsparing 
recital of whatever secrets she had to communicate. But however that 
may be (you must judge by the sequel), there by Mrs. Forsici's side 
stood her warder, prompter, overseer, whichever you please, as cool, as 
resolute, as vigilant as any gaol-mistress in the three kingdoms. This 
woman was not so sparing of her glances as her prisoner. I soon discovered 
that I was almost as much an object of interest to Maclowd as Mrs. Forster 
was to me; which was very unpleasant, considering that she looked so 
much like a “ detective” and master of the situation. 

“Clear! By George that was beautifully done!” exclaimed my 
husband, still interested so much in what was going on amongst the 
yachts that everything else was forgotten. Mrs. Forster coughed ; her 
warder rattled her keys, or did something to give me such a fancy; | 
myself was impatient for the explanation which was to end my trouble, 
though the aspect of the two women filled me with new doubts; and s0, 
by way of recalling Mr. Denzil to the momentous business before us, I 
got up and placed my hand upon his shoulder. 

“IT beg your pardon, Margaret,” he said, and turned about, and set 
his eyes also on the surprising figure in the doorway. They met hers: 
at the same instant, smoothing the folds of her rustling dress, she 
made him a low, profound, sarcastic obeisance, such as I well remembered 
to have seen before. 

Immediately the arm upon which I leaned began to tremble—a little at 
first, and then violently. I looked into my husband’s face; it was 
ghastly white, the eyes fixed and dismayed. I looked into the woman's 
face; it was pale also, but she smiled. 

* At your service, Mr. Denzil, quite !” she said. 

Said the Scotchwoman, “I thought you'd be astonished, sir, at her 
appearance in such a play-acting fashion, but she was wilful and would 
have her way. She’s reasons, she says.” 

“May 1 know what her reasons are?” I asked, since my husband 
did not speak. 

“Oh, certainly !” Mrs. Forster answered, rushing to the attack as the 
safest mode of defence. “I’m brought here like a dog to be cross-ques- 
tioned, I believe, and if Mr. Denzil wants me to explain how I come 
by this gownd, or any other particulars, I’m ready. It’s no*matter to me! 
It'll be quite a pleasure, I’m sure!” 
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This was very jauntily spoken, but there was something artificial in 
the tone, and I fancied I saw in the furtive look she gave my husband an 
appeal, as well as a warning and a threat. 

He dropt into a chair, shading that side of his face that was nearest to 
me as he answered in a coarse unnatural voice,— 

« We are not here to talk about your gown, my good woman ! It’s no 
concern of mine !” 

“Indeed, sir? Ishould have thought it was. You've seen it before, 
I believe !” 

“No matter. What you have to speak about is a more important 
affair ; and—” 

“Oh!” 

“— and you'll oblige me by just answering the questions I shall 
put to you, and that’s all!” 

“JT humbly beg your pardon, Mr. Denzil, but you've not got an old 
fool to deal with this time, nor yet a young one. I’m not your slave, nor 
yet your wife, thank goodness. Besides, fair’s fair. J’lJ answer your 
questions fast enough; but if you think you are going to choose just 
what questions suit your own purpose, to save your own character and 
damage mine, you are mistaken. My respects to you, sir, all the same!” 

“No doubt you've the right of it there, ma’am !” said Mrs. Maclowd, 
in a judicial voice. 

“What do you mean, woman? ” was my husband’s exclamation. 

“Well, if J was a gentleman, I'd never demean myself by asking if 
Iknow’d already.” 

“Don’t you think,” said I, interposing when I saw that my foster- 
mother had surrounded herself with all a vulgar woman’s weapons— 
“don’t you think you could speak in a moderate tone, and with more 
respect for Mr. Denzil?” 

“No, I don’t, Margaret. No more would you if you knew as much 
asIknow. But you are a poor deceived creature, that’s what you are! 
However, I misdoubted what he might make of you, when he persuaded 
me, to my shame and sorrow, to part with you when little better than 
achild ” 

“Make of me?” 

“Yes. I only hope you may find yourself lawfully married, for one 
thing! "—an exclamation which I set aside as prompted by mere vulgar 
spite, beneath consideration and unworthy of honest anger. But Mr. 
Denzil appeared to take a different view of it. 

“ Address yourself to me, if you please!” he cried fiercely. ‘ And 
let me recommend you not to hint such an insult again.” 

“OQ dear me! One would think any one was afraid! If anybody is, 
itain’t me. And since you ask, I’ll just tell you what I do mean, Mr. Denzil. 
You've hunted r 

“Stop |” 

“Don’t be frightened, sir—I’m only going to say this much: you've 

13—2 
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hunted me up—a poor old widow-woman, and you a gentleman—and got 
me into a corner, and dragged me about the country like as if I was a 
convict or a peep-show, when all I done was to get out of the way so as| 
shouldn't breed ill-blood between you and your lady! Well, perhaps 
you'd have -been best off to leave me alone. But that’s your look-out, 
I’m not here of my own accords, and I don’t want to say anything, mind, 
Far be it! But if soever you insist on cross-questioning of me, your 
lady shall hear a good deal more than you bargain for. Now, every one 
for himself. You can let me go if you like, or you can let it alone. Only 
I didn’t put this gownd on for nothing, as well you may fancy ; and| 
daresay a nod’s as good as a wink to a gentleman as well asa horse. I've 
got something in my pocket besides! ” 

“ And what may that be, ma’am?” the Scotchwoman asked, with a 
manner which I suppose is like that of an examining counsel. 

“ Only a bit of paper, Mrs. Maclowd, which I believe it was printed 
by the police !” 

I sat listening and watching, with my heart falling sick within me, 
while Mrs. Forster deliberately took from her pocket a small placard, the 
four corners of which were broken, as if it had been wafered upon a 
wall or notice-board at some time, and afterwards torn down. The paper 
unfolded—(how eagerly I scanned the impression of the big black letters 
showing through the back of the flimsy sheet !)—Mrs. Forster read or 
pretended to read it with painful interest, shaking her head mournfully at 
every other line. 

“T suppose I may see that bill?” my husband faintly said. 

‘“‘ Not if you're going to snatch !” 

“The gentleman would do nothing so mean,” said Maclowd, “ and 
vilence is not permitted in a free country. He’ll just look at it over my 
shoulder, maybe.” 

And so he did! and the fact that he consented to do so, the sight of 
his anxious face peering over the woman’s shoulder, impressed me more 
profoundly and more painfully than aught that had yet happened. 
Besides, a single glance satisfied him: a look of eager curiosity supplanted 
in an instant by a look of recognition. 

After the one glance, my husband moved away with downcast head, 
went to the window, and stared at the yachts again. As he turned 
his back upon the two women—who were quite at the other end of the 

room—they exchanged a glance of satisfaction so “ knowing” and s0 
- triumphant that it quickened my fainting spirit into activity. The mere 
degradation of being beaten by a bold and impudent woman was itself 
more than I could patiently endure in my boy’s father. 

‘Perhaps J may be permitted to see that mysterious paper,” I said, 
addressing my foster-mother. 

“If such is your husband’s wishes, ma’am, I’ve no objections, I'm 
sure.” 

“But such is not my wish!” he exclaimed, startled, and suddenly 
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turning his head toward her with a menacing look. “Fold itup! Put 


it away !” 

« Very good, sir. Anything to oblige you.” And as she obeyed him, 
she glanced towards me mischievously, adding, ‘‘ You mustn’t be too 
inquisitive, my dear.” 

The scene was becoming intolerable—my husband's part in it espe- 
cially. This was not what I had been promised. I joined Mr. Denzil 
where he stood at the window, saying in a low voice that only he might 
hear,— 

“T am bewildered beyond endurance. What does all this mean? ” 

“ Heaven knows what it means! I don’t!” 

“But are we not here to inquire into these things and set them at 
rest? It is not possible that you are baffled before you begin ! ” 

“Tt is, though!” he answered, desperately. 

“And by what?—by the sight of a silk gown and a posting bill? 
My dear John, if I am not to sink altogether under this accumulation of 
mystery and suspicion, do you tell me what there is in a dress and a 
placard to bring you to such a pass. You look—I can’t say how you 
look !” 

He made no answer: that is to say, no answer at the moment, and 
none to my question. But “I tell you what,” he whispered after a 
miserable silence, “I wish you would let me have a few minutes’ con~ 
versation with your precious foster-mother alone.” 

“T do not think you ought to do so, in justice to me; but I consent, 
if you'll permit me to ask her the questions you do not answer.” 

“Don't, for pity’s sake! Not now! You see the she-devil is ready 
to do and say anything !” 

“And you are ready to do and say nothing! Oh, what am I to 
think? I’m very sorry, but if you do not pursue the intention that 
brought us here I must.” 

“Wait, then! one moment! Mrs. Maclowd,” said he, addressing 
Mr. Calamy’s servant, with a pretty successful effort at calmness, “I am 
rather overcome as you may see by—by certain recollections ve 

( Well you may be!” muttered Mrs. Forster.) 

“ — and I'd be obliged to you if you’d allow me to speak for a minute 
or two to Mrs. Denzil here. Take that woman away, and bring her back 
when I ring again.” 

“Not a bit of it!” Mrs. Forster exclaimed with vulgar energy, settling 
herself in a chair as she spoke. “Tl not be dragged from pillar to post 
any longer. Here Iam! If you've got nothing to say, say so; and I'll 
go home as I've a right to.” 

Then the Scotchwoman answered, with the radical candour and the 
respectable asperity of her nation, “No, sir! If there’s to be any 
tricks of private conversation I'll have no further part in the matter. 
And what is more, my opinion is, you're by no means acting in a straight- 
forward manner. I’m a poor body, and a woman; but it’s plain to see 
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you're not that anxious for the truth, now you're pushed to it, as an 
innocent man would be. I’m altogether disappointed in you, sir!” 

“ Never mind your disappointments, do as I bid you.” 

“‘ No, indeed. T’ve done my master’s bidding, and all I undertook foy 
you, sir. But I'll have nothing to do with private conversations, and 
conspiracies against folk that maybe’s as honest as other folk, after all,” 
Then turning to Mrs. Forster, who listened with obvious admiration, she 
added, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, ma'am. I perceive you were right, though | 
would not think it at the first. And such being the case, my conscience 
will not permit me to be gaoler any longer. If you choose to walk out of 
the house J’// not hinder you.” 

Her grand dress rustling about her, Mrs. Forster rose, bridling with 
satisfaction, breathless at the prospect of easy escape, and walked toward 
the door. 

It was time for me to speak—if ever. Consideration for my husband 
forbade, but every other impulse urged me on. 

“Wait,” I said. (Down went my husband’s face upon his hands) 
“T must ask you one question before you go. The bill you exhibited 
just now: was it printed by the police?” 

“ Of course it was!” my foster-mother answered, voluble with 
triumph. (Said the Scotchwoman half aside, ‘ Be cautious! ”) 

“ Whom and what does it refer to?” 

“ To an unfortunate and a ill-used lady !” 

“ And she? ” 

(“ Hold your tongue!” my husband shouted at Mrs. Forster.) 

“‘ She was found drownded !” 

“ That dress was hers?” 

“To be sure it was. Her wedding-dress, as Mr. Denzil well knows. 
Nobody better.” 

“‘ And she was my mother?” 

Mrs. Forster looked at her friend for counsel: the look was promptly 
responded to. 

“Tf you'll be guided by me,” Maclowd remarked, “ you'll answer no 
more questions, except the gentleman asks them himself.” 

“ Well, then,” my foster-mother said in reply to me, “I shan’t tell 
you! Perhaps she was, and perhaps she wasn’t. But whether or no— 
(which I won’t say)—Mr. Denzil was the cause of the poor lady’s death, 
and he can’t deny it!” 

I looked toward him for the denial: he still sat with his face hidden, 
and did not speak. 

The women lingered for a moment, partly from habitual deference, 
partly to look upon their victory and enjoy it, and then they marched out 
of the room virtuous and stately. 


When they were gone, and the door closed behind them, there was 
silence very like that which follows upon sentence of death, I suppose. 
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As for me, I need not indicate the drift of my convictions. They started 
with this one: that the dress of pearl-grey silk had been my mother’s. 
Next came the fact that at sight of it, and of the still more portentous 
placard printed by the police, Mr, Denzil had utterly broken down— 
instantly abandoning the purpose of our meeting. He had been dared 
to seek the explanation he had promised me, and was afraid. He had 
been accused, in words of direct meaning, of having caused her death who 
had first worn the wedding-dress, and he had no answer. And now, as 
well as all through this miserable scene, he dare not look me in the face. 

I rang the bell, and when a servant came, desired him to send for a 
hackney carriage. 

“ What is that for?” my husband asked, suddenly looking up at last. 

“‘T am going back to Mrs. Mitchell’s.” 

“ But cannot I take you?” 

Nol” 

“Margaret,” he exclaimed, starting up in violent agitation, and 
seizing me by the hand, “I swear to you, on my honour, that I am 
innocent !” 

“ Of what?” 

“ Of—of any one’s death.” 

“ And yet you did not deny the accusation when it was made.” 

“T was bewildered! I am still half crazy. Come home with me, and 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

“ But what if I could not believe you?” 

“ Margaret, you don’t mean that it has come to that! Well, then, sit 
down now and hear me.”’ 

“T have heard enough. I spared you as much I could before those 
women—spare me now, for I can hear no more. Besides, for your sake— 
for baby’s sake” (a hard word to pronounce, that “baby ”), ‘I wish to 
know no more. I will try to be content with what I have learned to-day.” 

“Fly is at the door,” was now announced by the hotel servant, who 
waited to attend me downstairs. In the presence of this man I could do 
what otherwise would have been very difficult. I could give my hand to 
my husband coldly, and say good-by without meaning, and still bear up. 
It was done. We parted with the same brief and frigid ceremonies as 
conclude an interview between lawyer and client. 


[Notge.—The explanation of this miserable scene, as my dear Margaret 
calls it—using milder language than I should—is simple enough. That 
grey silk dress was my Torment’s !—she wore it when we were married. 
And it seems to me that its appearance on Mrs, Forster’s back was enough 
to confound any man in my circumstances; especially considering that 
she had put it on with the intention of checkmating me, which was a 
great deal too obvious. 

How she came by the gown was the question which took sole posses- 
sion of my dull brains all through the interview: for on that question 
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depended whether I had much or little to fear. Among other things, | 
bethought me of the letter I received after my wife's suicide, and remem- 
bered this sentence in it: “Go to Southampton, and ask what sort of 
person Mrs, Denzil was who sailed in the Hannibal, and you'll find it yas 
a fair lady younger than me—a different person altogether, in fact: an 
obliging poor person who has proved a good friend of mine. She has 
got my clothes for her trouble. I’ve got hers, which are quite good 
enough to drown oneself in.” Now, was this woman Forster the mys- 
terious other person? That she was poor I knew, and equally well 
was I aware that she could be obliging if bought or bribed. But then 
nobody could have called her fair, except in comparison with the swarthy 
skin, the coal-black hair and eyes of my Torment. Nor was she very 
much younger; still she looked so; and my wife’s allusion to the youth- 
fulness of her double on board the Hannibal might only have been intended 
as a hit at me. 

But whether or no, there was Mrs. Forster in my dead wife’s wedding- 
dress, which I had good reason to suppose had gone to make a ball-dress 
for some prancing West Indian nigger-woman long ago ; and seeing that 
it had been put on for this especial occasion (oh, that big portmanteau! 
—if I had known what it contained!), and was flaunted at me in such 
an impudent, daring way, the first sight of it was enough. I hadn't a 
doubt Mrs, Forster knew all about my Torment’s suicide, and meant to 
use it against me to the utmost stretch of her ingenuity and malice, 
Worse still, there was the placard, with Founp Drownep upon it in letters 
that seemed to bawl at me: I almost fancied it recognized me, in fact; 
and it did look like the very bill which I had read in Smithfield, on that 
miserable drizzly night when I went prowling from police-station to police- 
station half over London. That particular bill was wafered up, and so 
had this been ; for there were the corners torn. Who had taken it down? 
Not my wife, for it was she who had been found drowned; not Betsy 
Forster, if it was she who went to Bermuda in the Hannibal ; unless, 
indeed, they keep such bills up at the station-houses for many weeks 
together, in which case Mrs. Forster might have got back in time to 
secure one of them. But why should she do so? Why should she then 
think it worth while to carry off the placard and hoard it? It could only 
be explained, or half explained, by the fact that she and my Torment had 
met long ago, and, putting their heads together, had discussed all about 
Margaret and me when she was yet at school, and I trying my hardest to 
make the best of my life with a mad, bad, unreasonable woman at home. 

Now, take all this in connexion with Mrs. Forster’s mischief-making 
at my house, and with her outspoken determination to let Margaret hear 
more than I bargained for, and you'll see what a delightful position I was 
placed in. Not for my life would I have had Margaret know about my first 
wife’s being “ driven to suicide,”—especially such a story as that woman 
would have made of it. If Margaret resented being bought, what would 
she haye thought of being bought at the price of another woman’s misery 
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and death—the death happening, too, at the particular time when Lamont 
was eager to carry off my dear little girl! What would she have thought 
if she learned that though I knew of the suicide soon after it took place, 
and knew those bills were posted over London, I took no steps to com- 
municate with coroners, or police, or anybody concerned, but kept quite 
quiet about it! Would that have allayed her other suspicions? Would 
ithave brought her home again? Stunned as I was, I had sense to see 
all this at the time. I dare not open my mouth; and it was just as well © 
I didn’t. What would have happened if I .had, what length dear 
Mrs. Forster was prepared to go, may as well be told. 

When Margaret quitted the room, looking so white and proud that I 
did not attempt to detain her, she left me half crazy. My blood, that 
had been frozen up to this time, rushed through me boiling. I was frantic 
at the thought of being caught like a monkey in a net, and made sport of 
by a pack of women, without even the pleasure of knowing how or why. 
I blamed myself violently for not having allowed everything to come out, 
taking my chance of the worst that could be said and done. In the midst 
of such regrets I heard the rustling of the hateful silk gown again, started 
to the door, and beheld the two women bonneted and shawled and coolly 
walking out of the hotel. Another moment, and I had one of them back 
into the room again; the other followed of her own sweet will, as the 


poet says. 
“Tf you dare to be rough with me,” says Mrs. Forster, shaking my 


hand from her shoulder, ‘I'll scream ! ” 

“ And T’ll call the police,” the Scotchwoman added. 

“Your friend would have no reason to be obliged to you if you did,” 
says I, trying to be calm and dignified, but feeling all the while that I 
never should and never could be so cool as either of those two women. 
“The police might ask her some awkward questions.” 

“So they might my betters.” 

“ Well, one thing J must beg to ask. Where did you get that placard 
from? ” 

“You ought to know without asking, sir. Who should go about 
tearing bills down from police-stations, but the person they was most 
disagreeable to? And where should I find that bill but in his possession ? 
—hid away ?” 

“Do you refer to me?” 

“Certainly. Nobody else, depend upon it!” 

“ And do you tell me to my face, coolly, that you did find the bill in 
ny possession?” I said, staggered at an assertion which we knew equally 
well to be false. Says she, looking me full in the eyes, and without the 
quivering of a muscle— 

“T did!—while I was nursing that unfortunate gal of mine; and 
80 it’s no use you're saying I didn’t. Hid in your secretary, it was, 
third drawer from the top, left-hand side. And what’s more, I don’t 
believe the poor ill-used angel drowned herself at all. Somebody pushed 
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her in, according to my ways of thinking, for his own purposes. Which jg 
another of the things Margaret ought to know, and should, if I’d begun, 
I'm not sure,” she added, with a languishing air of importance, “ whether 
it ain’t my duty to tell her of it now. I could write to her, you know, 
Mrs. Maclowd.” 

“ It’s a matter for consitheration, certainly,” says the other. 

“Do you know what I shall do if you carry on in this manner?” | 
said, foolishly spending words in a contest I always got the worst of. 

“Not hang yourself, I hope, sir.” 

“No; but something that, for aught I can tell, might hang you. Till 
have a public inquiry made as to the death of Mrs. Denzil’s mother, 
I'll have the forest searched for her body.” 

At this the woman’s face whitened more than a little; but she 
answered quite gaily— 

“What a pity you didn’t think of doing it before—five or six years 
ago, when I told you all about it! People might consider it strange for 
you to begin now—especially after your first wife’s extraordinary case of 
suicide.” 

“When you told me all about it?” I cried, once more staggered by 
what she knew J knew to be a deliberate falsehood. 

‘*Of course. You can’t forget that! When you threatened me and 
my poor husband, and told us you'd send for the chief constable if we 
didn’t let you have Margaret to bring up to your own liking! Not that 
we had any reasons to be afraid of any chief constable, such as you 
thought. Your words was—‘ Mrs. Forster, I’ve took quite a fancy to the 
child: she'll make a nice little wife for me.one of these days! ’—and 
you a married man at the time! Yes, they was the very words: deny 
it if you can!” 

“That will do!” says I, giving in after this wonderful bit of cunning 
and audacity. ‘‘ Only I should like to know, for mere curiosity’s sake, 
what your object is in telling such tremendous, wicked lies.” 

“TT ha’n’t no object, sir, except to be let alone. Let me be, and I'll let 
you be; for to bear malice against any one is not in my nature.” 

Go away out of my sight, then! But let me warn you against 
repeating what you hinted just now, about somebody’s being pushed in.” 

“‘ Well, it’s not for me to judge anybody, heaven forbid. A many people 
besides you, sir, get blamed for what they never done. But I have heard, 
(and was going to tell your lady if you hadn’t been too knowing to let 
me,) that your poor dear First borrowed a working person’s clothes, so as 
to come watching about your house in disguise, which was on the banks 
of the river Thames, if I ain’t mistaken. And certainly she was found in 
the water with them clothes on a few days afterwards. There’s the bill to 
prove it!” 

Here I thought I was safe. ‘Not so fast,” says I. “I happen to 
have a letter from the unfortunate lady herself, in which she says she 
means to commit suicide; so be careful.” 
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“Have you, indeed!” she answered, grinning, with the impudent 
familiarity she kept up all through. “I should like to see it! I tell you 
what J’ll do, sir, Pll bet you twopence you haven't got anything of 
the sort!” 

The grin was enough. I felt perfectly sure that when I got to town 
and looked for the letter I shouldn’t ‘find it. No moreI did. Perhaps 
the precious Betsy had purloined it during her unlucky stay in my house. 
Perhaps the doctor knew his way to my secretary, and found the letter 
during one of the visits he favoured my wife with, made when I was 
absent: though, for that matter, I was always absent when he came. I 
had never yet seen him—in his medical capacity, you observe. 

This was the last shot, and it carried away my last spar. “I suppose 
I may go now,” said the abominable woman, but I pretended not ‘to hear, 
and she went off very triumphant, no doubt. For my part, I was only 
glad that while I myself had learned all the mischief Mrs. Forster had 
come prepared with, and was still ready for, I had not pushed her into 
making such delightful statements before Margaret. She was still igno- 
rant of my Torment’s death, and the constructions put upon it. What she 
thought of my behaviour at the meeting was another thing. Bad enough, 
heaven knows; but still there’s some difference between doubt and cer- 
tainty, and between two murders and one. As for the rest, I found 
myself in this position: my dear Margaret’s worst suspicions had been 
confirmed, and, so far as I could see, it was impossible to take any 
steps to clear them away without creating new suspicions, and bringing 
the old ones out in a worse light than ever! To be sure, Margaret had 
heard that I had caused somebody’s death, but I was confident she would 
not believe that exactly. 

Suppose I made a clean breast. of the unhappy affair of my Torment’s 
death, telling all the truth in a letter, and relying on my darling’s sense 
and candour to believe me. My consternation at sight of the grey dress 
would be accounted for then, at any rate: besides, Mrs, Forster would be 
shown to be plotting. 

Plotting ?—what was she plotting? What object could she have in the 
desperate mischief-making she was so busy with? I could see none; would 
Margaret? It was not to get hush-money ; not a word had she said to 
such a purpose. It could scarcely be to prevent inquiry into any little 
tragedy which might have happened in the New Forest, because none had 
been threatened before her arrival at our house, and her best mode of 
avoiding the difficulty would have been to have kept out of the way alto- 
gether. I rode hard and thought hard all the way home (not caring to 
seek Margaret again just then), but made nothing of it, except that I was 
done; that my case was hopeless; and that there was something at the 
bottom of Mrs. Forster's maneuvres that had to appear yet. What was 
it? A glimmer of the truth came into my mind—not enough to swear 
to even now, but enough to make my blood run cold, I didn’t know 
why.—J. D.] 
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CHAPTER XXAiII, 
ILLUMINATION. 


It is an old and constant discovery that few miseries, few calamities, are 
capable of destroying the heart of aman. It is an ark built by divine 
hands, and howsoever it may suffer, is meant to endure and does endure, 
Caught in sudden tempest, cast from wave to wave in the dark, pierced 
by hidden sharp rocks, thunder-scathed, beaten down deep into the sea 
till there seems no more hope for it and no good in hope,—it survives, 
Let but the storm abate a little, and the ark is lift up; it rides upon the 
surface of the waters, timidly looking for a gleam of light or a green 
bough: and when they are assuaged, then you may see how many living 
things have been kept alive in the ark, as they descend into the desolation 
and patiently begin the world anew. 

So it was with me. My misfortunes were very great—greater for 
having fallen full upon me at the moment when my own happiness was 
perfected, and when I believed in the happiness and innocence of all the 
world; yet I found I could live. My heart beat in its accustomed 
measure, even a little stronger and steadier, perhaps. Certainly I rode back 
from Weymouth with far less agitation, far more clearness and calmness, 
than I felt during the journey thither, or at any time since I left my 
husband’s house. Now I knew and had undergone the worst that could 
befall; and the only result at present was, as if my mind, that had at 
once been light, was now condensed into cold, heavy, impenetrable crystal. 
To be sure, that made a difference. As long as it was light it mingled 
with the light ; it was a part of the sunshine, and fellow with everything 
in nature that lives or seems to live. But now all was changed: fellow- 
ship had ended between us: we were strangers. Though the sun still 
shone, its beams were caught upon my eyes, and went no deeper ; no sound 
from field or hedgerow had any response in me, more than in those who lie 
in the bosom of the earth, six-feet deep. The aspect of the world to me, 
above and about, was like the next morning would be to one who had died 
in the night, if he could behold it through the lids of his moveless eyes. 

With such eyes I saw the smiling open landscape, with such ears I 
heard sheep bleating, cattle lowing, rooks cawing, voices calling from field 
to field, and the hush-hush of the wind in the roadside trees, as I drove 
home—with that hard cold crystal within, and within it my dear little 
boy. Ah, I had him still, and as long as I had him I could not be alone. 
All my thoughts turned to him, away from everything else. I ached to 
see him, to touch him, to know I had him; and I think I shall never forget 
the immense burst of thankfulness which swelled in my heart when, on 
entering Mr. Mitchell’s house, I heard him lustily crying. 

That good Mrs. Mitchell !—she must have known there was something 
wrong when I dashed in upon her and baby’s nurse, seized my darling 
from out of her arms, and hugged him while I gave way to the fit of 
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weeping which was sure to come some time or other, and which I was 
glad to have done with. It did not last long, violent as it was; and then 
I looked about, and tried to reconcile myself to the desolation which 
surrounded my life. And before I slept that night I found I was used to it: 
though to be sure, it had been tvo long foreseen and dreaded to be a matter 
for lingering surprise. I regarded the events of the day as confirming my 
worst suspicions in the completest manner. That I had been bought and 
sold—(perhaps from some feeling of remorseful pity on the part of my 
purchaser in the first place)—that my mother had been wickedly killed ; 
that her death had been notorious, and known to police-officers and 
magistrates ; that my husband—kind and gentle as he had always been 
to me—had a guilty knowledge of her fate; and lastly, that her fate 
had been revealed in a way so far supernatural that it was past under- 
standing;—I had—no, I will not say I had no doubt of these things 
because it was so hard to think ill of him; but after all my foster- 
mother had said uncontradicted, they appeared to me as certain as most 
conclusions are in this world of melancholy mistakes. Certain enough 
to be strictly regarded : certain enough to make laws for my life hence- 
forth. That they divorced me for ever from home and husband was the 
clearest, most certain conclusion of all: and I resolved to abide by it, 
thinking as little of the why and wherefore as I possibly could. 

Mr. Denzil wrote me a letter—a big bulky one. I did not open it, 
but asked in return whether I should find in it proofs that Mrs. Forster’s 
undenied insinuations were false: adding, in the hardness of my heart, 
“Send me only a word in reply—yes, or no. If your answer contains 
twenty words, I shall be afraid to read them—they may give me too much 
pain for your sake: and I will not.” He, who always tried to be loyal to 
me, whatever the cost to himself, sent back a sheet of paper with a great 
“No” scrawled on it—not another word. And so I never did open the bulky 
letter. Was that very hard? Well, I myself thought so when I returned 
the letter; but I think now, as well as then, that it was wise to do so. 
Protestations could not bridge the breach between us, but they might 
have widened it. He sent me money: that also I returned. He sent me 
my birthday gifts and jewels: these I had not the heart to return, but I 
locked them up out of sight. 

Thenceforward I heard no more from him. He did what was best: 
working at his own exculpation in silence, finding what hope he could in 
the changes and discoveries of time. 

But did he not want to see his child, sometimes? Of course he did; 
and very trying times indeed they were for the child’s mother. Fancy, 
if you please, a certain morning arrived when my husband is to come to 
see his little Jack. Fancy the young wife, who has no difficulty in dis- 
sociating the connexion between father and child—more, of father and 
mother and child—from all other connexions; who fully believes it can 
be broken by nothing, and faintly that it may mend everything: and who 
yet is not to see papa-herself by any means. J see her jumping out of 


. 
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bed an hour too soon, resolutely beginning to sing and talk to her baby at 
once. She will permit no one to touch him this morning but herself 
Cautiously she selects the child’s prettiest clothes, and arrays them near 
her, all so white and pure (singing “‘ What shall my darling wear to-day? 
A robe of white and a ribbon gay?”), and then washes him with her 
own hands till he’s oh so red! and oh so violent! (‘“ What, cry to be 
washed?” &c.), and then dresses him so beautifully that he looks like g 
little angel and a little prince. Nobody is present during this operation, 
nobody wishes to be; for it is generally understood in that sweet and 
kindly household to be a melancholy one, and perhaps a little sacred. But 
if a dozen people were looking on, none the more could the young mother 
—(about twenty years old now and getting thinner, one perceives)—none 
the more could she endeavour to be cheerful, remembering every moment 
that it is Baby’s Day and nothing else. She is even daring in her 
liveliness, She is capable of adding to the old stock of nursery songs 
such new and original rhymes as these :— 

Baby’s going to kiss his dad! 

Oh, would not mamma be glad, 

If she could have, as once she had, 

The kisses of her baby’s dad! 


Of course you know what she means by this impromptu doggrel : it is 
as much as to say she wishes nothing had befallen to abolish the happiness 
in which she lived in her garden of Eden at Twickenham; but don't you 
wonder she could sing rhymes like these and only falter over them a little 
bit? Well, she didn’t, I know: but also I know how tightly the tourniquet 
was twisted just above the region where thought and feeling are one. 

The dressing was all very well; the worst was to come. The worst 
came about ten o’clock or so, when this young woman handed her child 
to its nurse, and said, “I’m going to call at Madame Lamont’s,” quite in 
a casual way, and went out; and never got farther than a plantation a 
hundred yards along the road (where she hid herself) before a gentleman 
would come galloping by : whose horse’s hoofs she heard ; whose face she 
would not see. He knew he should not find her at home, of course. And 
while he was making himself as happy as possible with his boy, his boy’s 
mother, whom he missed so much and loved so dearly, was enjoying a 
biscuit and light conversation with Madame Lamont. The episode here 
described was repeated several times during the later months of the 
year 1855. 

Meanwhile the propriety of earning an independent livelihood began 
to press upon me. The Mitchells were childless; they were unbounded 
in their affection for one whom they called their daughter; and, thanks 
to the doctor's care and high character, they were by no means poor; it 
would have been a satisfuction to them, therefore, had I lived in their 
house for ever. But I could not consent to exist in such a way ; for one 
thing, it would have necessitated a fuller explanation of my position than 
my most kind friends had ever sought, or than I dared to give; and 
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besides, I longed to be doing for doing’s sake. I knew that after a little 
while my boy must be taken from me to be sent to school: and what 
should I do then if I had no occupation—nothing to set hands and 
heart to? 

It happened that Madame Lamont’s difficulties suggested a way out of 
mine. Her school had fallen into determinate ill-fortune, and she resolved 
to contend no more against the new establishments rising up everywhere 
about her, but to abandon Valley House and try her chances with a 
school for English girls in Paris. She applied to her friends at Marseilles 
for assistance in the scheme; faithfully responding, they soon found a 
promising opportunity for her near the great city; and as a liberal, final 
measure of help, offered to give her money enough to discharge her debts 
in England, so that she might begin anew with unfettered hands, 

“ I wish you could join us,” madame said, as she declared her joy at 
the prospect before her. “ We know you, my dear; your assistance would 
be invaluable at starting amongst strangers—especially as Charlotte has 
become so uncanny. As for baby, some nice arrangement might be made 
for him, I fancy—if you would only think of it?” 

Why not? Though I could not permit myself to benefit by my 
husband’s money, there was no reason why he should not provide for the 
little one according to his means: indeed, it would have been stupid and 
cruel in me to have proposed anything to the contrary. Suppose, then, 


that an independent place was made for baby in madame’s new household, 
at his father’s charge? Monsieur could have his apartments—his nurse, 
his nursery, his little maid-servant and the rest of it—just as at home : 
and all the same he would be with me and I with him—out of schocl hours. 


The plan seemed a good one, and I resolved to attempt it when the proper 
time came. The proper time meant the last moment; for though the 
arrangement I proposed appeared so desirable to me, I could not avoid 
feeling that to Mr. Denzil it might be far different. To ask his sanction to 
such a scheme was like asking him to acquiesce formally in our separation. 

However, the project served very well to occupy my mind during a 
dangerous period of idleness, when I had nothing to do but to brood over 
my misfortunes ; and presently I became quite interested in madame’s 
arrangements. They were soon made: in a few weeks nothing remained 
but to sell her furniture and be gone. Some things were to be preserved 
from sale and taken to Paris; and I went to assist madame in choosing 
and packing them. When they were packed, they were disposed in the 
box-room out of the way of auctioneers and purchasers: and thus it was 
that I entered this room once more—to find there certain property of mine, 
long forgotten. 

Yes, there in an obscure corner was the box into which my foster- 
mother had thrown all my toys, when—glad to be rid of a charge never 
thankful and no longer profitable, maybe—she disposed of me to Mr. Denzil. 
It was a little box and a rude—a battered, poverty-stricken old thing of lath 
and paper; but if it had been an ark full of enchantments to the keyhole, 1t 
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could not have worked a.greater spell upon my grown-up imagination than 
it did. In an instant I was carried back to my old forest home, into the 
last eventful days I spent there, and even beyond. I saw myself, a pale, 
meagre, large-eyed child, sitting on a three-legged stool in the Sunday 
room, and losing my mind in tive horrible devices, the weary iteration of 
blue and white insanities displayed by the paper on the walls: for as was 
the paper on the walls, so was the paper on the box: it had all been of a 
piece originally, and what had not been wanted to embellish the one had 
been used to add respectability to the other. 

What meaning my tortured fancy gave to the meaningless pattern 
then, of course I forget; but I know I thought there was a deal of clever- 
ness in it if you looked very hard, with wonderful obscure hints of birds, 
and beasts, and grinning faces. Now, without looking hard, I saw whole 
harmonious pictures where the blue and white blotches were. Pretty 
winter pictures :—a cold declining sun reddening the tree-tops without; 
within, a great wood-fire reflected in a dozen bright coverlids hung against 
the walls; and Margaret in the window-seat, ensconced out of sight behind 
a clean red rag of curtain, where she looked and looked, and thought and 
thought, and wondered how earth and heaven were made. Bright summer 
pictures :—one where I went with my father in an old rumbling cart 
through the forest to some distant market town: the cart pitching in the 
furrows like a ship at sea, rabbits rushing across the paths, boughs coming 
down upon us here and there and sweeping our faces. Particularly there 
was an old village inn at which we used to stop on the way ; and a curly 
dog on the doorstep; and chickens scratching under the water-trough 
outside ; and great clay-coloured men lounging on settles, and my father 
drinking beer with them; while I sat in the cart and watched a roaring 
lion rampant on a signboard—rampant, raging to get into the thatch- 
covered window just beneath his terrific bristly nose: but he couldn't, 
because he swung about so. 

It was from such expeditions as these that we returned with toys. 
Was there not still in the box a certain musical instrument, shaped and 
painted like a most splendid red apple, which my mother made such a 
noise about because it cost fourpence? which she perversely and un- 
kindly declared set her teeth on edge worse than the filing of a saw, all 
the while I was distinctly playing “I will arise” as grand as the great 
fiddle in church? You only sucked your breath through this instru- 
ment, you know, and, if you were young enough, the tune came. Yes, no 
doubt my precious musical apple was still there, where I had seen it last 
—how long ago? On the night of my arrival at Madame Lamont’s ; 
when I was so ashamed the toys had been sent, since there was nothing 
amongst them but infantile things which I had ceased to play with long 
ago—broken dolls, little horses headless, balls disrupted and shedding 
sawdust at touch, alphabet-books that could teach me nothing—even an 
infant’s rattle, and the ivory ring that brought my teeth into the world, as 
madame had remarked. 
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Do you remember how, when I was dismissed to bed that night, I got 
up, carried the box to the window, and overhauled those old toys in the 
feeble, equal starlight? I remembered it, and straightway felt the same 
impulse again: sure as I was by this time that the toys were not sent to 
Valley House by mistake, but to get rid of everything that belonged to 
me: and why the Forsters should wish to do that, I had some new ideas. 
Not that I expected to find in the dear rubbish anything to confirm or to 
enlighten those ideas: I only wanted to look my child-life in the face 
again, now that I had drifted so far from all that belonged to it. Nobody 
was nigh, Madame and her people were all busy with, their packing 
below: I could indulge the fancy without dread of interruption to make 
me look foolish. : 

So I knelt down as before, opened the treasure-chest, and drew out 
first one familiar thing and then another. There was the ball which 
Johnny White retrieved for me, when it lodged in a great high bough, 
and when he tore his trousers so dreadfully that I had to give him all 
the pins I could find in my own clothes, so that the rent might be 
adjusted and his mother never find it out. There also was the doll whose 
hair would come off, till my father applied the remedy of a tenpenny 
nail driven home into her skull. There lay the large and splendid 
mother-of-pearl button which I had bought of a greedy boy (it was rather a 
forced bargain) for half my dinner one day: he offered to race me for the 
other half; but though he was a very fat boy, and not at all speedy, I 
could not agree to his proposal, because nobody knows how fast a greedy 
boy will run for a large piece of pudding. There, too, was the musical 
apple! I put it to my lips, drew breath, and I declare it squeaked just 
the same as ever! Perhaps I ought not to have been surprised at such a 
result; nor at the fact that my dear plaster. rabbit, which used to wag his 
head out of his chest as others wag theirs out of window, wagged it again 
in precisely his old manner as soon asI set him down before me. But 
somehow I was surprised, and sat for many minutes in that vague wonder 
which, like music, yearns to exist in words, and never can. 

Coming out of this reverie, I looked again into the chest, and what 
should I spy next but the pretty little box given to me in Paris by the 
English governess, when I was no more than ten or eleven years old! 
The English governess—you remember her? and this little box, and the 
broken bits of trinkets she put into it for me?—and how pleased I was 
that it had an actual lock and key, and how I locked the box and lost the 
key? Well, here it was, locked still: it had never since been opened. 

My life in the French school was very unhappy, you know, but the 
sight of the long-forgotten gift brought back to mind one most pleasant . 
day—the holiday when Miss Crauford took me to her room to help her 
clear out her drawers. Then she was most kind to me—she, who was 
always kinder, always sterner, than the other governesses. ‘ Poor little 
wretch!” I cried (involuntarily repeating the commiserate exclamation 
wrung out of her one day) as I remembered how naughty, how wilful, 
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how unhappy I was, and how she alone seemed to understand and pity 
me, notwithstanding her harshness. 

And what was in the box, I wondered? The things therein made 4 
provoking metallic rattling when shaken—it was surprising that I had never 
been tempted to burst the lock ; and yet bursting locks is too formidable 
an undertaking for a little girl to dare, and since I was a very little girl | 
had forgotten the casket, or had never seen it to be tempted. However, 
it was not too latenow; and as chance ordered matters, an old handle-less 
knife lay at hand, a most fitting burglarious instrument indeed, 

I broke the box open, turned the contents into my lap, and startled 
them out of it again in swift and overwhelming astonishment. The beads 
which I brought out of the pool, those which clung to my foot upon their 
broken string, those which Mr. Denzil afterwards threw away over the 
trees—there they lay! Five I had, five were there. How could they be 
mistaken? They were not common beads, of amber or carnelian, such as 
were frequently worn by women thirty years ago; they were or looked 
like malachite; and to add to their peculiarity, the drilling of each 
bead was marked by a tiny shield of filigree silver, shaped like an 
heraldic rose. 

For a moment I had no doubt they were the very same as those I had 
so strangely come by seven years before. For a moment, I say; but it 
is impossible to tell how long my astonishment lasted; and not till it had 
abated with the tide that rushed into heart and head, not till I had taken 
the beads into my hands, asking Can they be the same? did I consider 
how unreasonable was the supposition. How should they get into the 
box—ualways locked, always in my possession—after they were scattered 
far and wide amongst the grass in the New Forest? Well, they could 
not get there. And yet they were five, like these; their peculiar kind 
showed that they must have been made by the same hands; surely they 
were once threaded on the same string. 

I think; my thoughts grope in an utterly dark mind; and then light 
breaks in, just as if the sun shot from beneath the horizon up to the 
zenith in one awful instant. If these beads now in my hand belonged to 
the English governess, who was she ? Swift upon that question, the memory 
of a certain fragment of a letter picked out of our fire-grate at home started 
up in my mind. I could read off every word of it ; it was as if it had 
been copied on my brain with invisible ink, to become visible whenever 
the question should be asked—Who was the English governess who was 
called Miss Crauford? For it may not be forgotten that, at the time, I 
thought I had seen the handwriting before—at school—where the box 
and the beads in it were given tome. Surely it was the handwriting of 
my English governess; and suppose she was also my mother? Why 
then her strange affection, shown fitfully and in secret, concealed at 
ordinary times with a hard mask of disciplinary sternness, was so far ac- 
counted for, however darkly. But wait! What were the words upon that 
scorched fragment of paper, the acquisition of which cost me such cryel 
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punishment at the hands of Mrs. Forster? As I remembered them and 
have written them previonsly in this history, they were these;— 
“led in Algeria 
“his sad carecr has 
“is my death bed 
“ digence.” 
“Killed in Algeria!” Was not Captain Wilmot killed in Algeria by 
Arthur Lamont? and he ? 

My mind was now filled with too much light, true and false, inter- 
mingled till every faculty was half blinded with the confusion. I thought 
of Lamont’s story on the cliff, and how he had said, when I called him by 
his name, “‘ Ze used to call me Arthur like that!” I thought of Charlotte, 
of her last terrible interview with her brother, and of her unaccountable 
hatred of me after his departure—unaccountable unless she had learned 
at the interview that I was the child of the woman for whom she had 
been jilted and made ridiculous! ‘“ Take him away!” she had said of 
my innocent little one ; “he has bad blood in him, and I can see it. 
.... He will die an outlaw, like others of his blood.” Did she mean 
like Captain Wilmot? Why, what tangled story was this in which I 
had so long borne a central part in utter ignorance! If Mr. Wilmot 
was my father, and the governess my mother—(abandoned when he 


, joined the French army, perhaps) but no, that could scarcely be; for 


according to Mrs. Forster’s repeated declaration, my mother had died soon 
after my birth; and the statement was ‘all the more credible since it 
seemed that she had died in such a way as to implicate Mrs. Forster 
herself in suspicion. On the other hand, how strange it was that Miss 
Crauford’s beads should be the same as those which I had taken from 
the pool—where, perhaps, my mother had been killed! There her face 
appeared to me, and she had been Found Drowned ! 

Reason was baffled, conjecture useless. One thing seemed certain, 
however;—that if I could find my good governess, much might be 
explained. But then, what said the letter about ‘my death-bed?” 
Oh, how I hoped death had not carried her away indeed !—that I might 
meet her once more, or even learn where she had died, and whether she 
had left anything behind her that could dispel the mysteries which 
clouded my life. To be sure, there was no certainty that she had written 
the letter at all; but when I reflected that somebody must have been 
actively interested in the welfare of a child who was sent out of the 
country to be educated; that no one had shown the least interest in me 
save the lady whom I knew as Miss Crauford; that this lady was 
governess in the school where I was taught, and that the Forsters ceased 
to care what became of their charge after the letter arrived, with its 
announcement of a “death-bed” and “ indigence,”—when, moreover, I 
recalled Mrs. Forster’s anger at finding me poring over the fragment, 
and how familiar the handwriting appeared—I scarcely doubted whence 
it came or what it meant. 
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Now to make sure! if it was possible. This was less a resolution 
than an impulse. Should I carry my difficulties to Charlotte, and try to 
learn whether she could solve them? No. Charlotte was crazy ‘and 
unfriendly. I would go to Paris without an hour’s delay. Madame 
could give me an introduction to the ladies whose school she was about to 
undertake; with them I could live protected for a little while—till the 
search was ended, till I found my governess alive or dead. Who knew 
what discoveries awaited me? How often did it happen in the worll 
that a towering fabric of fact and circumstance—complete, portentous, 
—was utterly dissolved by the addition of one fact more! Might not 
such a talismanic bit of truth exist in this case? As yet, nothing was 
quite certain; how much, then, might be reconciled—how much exploded? 
Perhaps the whole story of my mother’s death might be exploded, and a 
certain couple reconciled ! 

Hoping still, you see! But it was a different sort of hope nov. 
Before, it used to spring up in my heart bright, eager, refreshing as a 
fountain: now it was more like a cold and sickly exudation. I was 
ready not to laugh but to faint when it appeared this time. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SIsTER AGNES. 


Ir was midwinter when I arrived in Paris. No one here—neither Mrs. 
Mitchell nor Madame Lamont, certainly not my husband—was acquainted 
with my object in going thither, nor did they know of the intention till 
the day before I started. They thought it very strange and sudden, no 
doubt. Mrs. Mitchell especially looked grave—shaking her head ina 
doubtful, foreboding way, when I told her I should soon return. “I do 
not wish to pry into your secrets, dear Margaret,” she said. ‘ What 
we may guess of course cannot be helped; but whether the guess be right 
or wrong, you are right in keeping silence. You know how we confide in 
your truth and discretion. But you do not mean to come back.” I pro- 
tested that she was mistaken. ‘“ Very well, then you do,” she answered, 
no more convinced than before. Madame Lamont was almost equally 
puzzled at so sudden a determination; but she explained it, perhaps, 
by a desire to test the comforts of the place before engaging to live in it with 
so precious a trust as my dear little Jack. She gave me an introduction to 
the ladies of the school very willingly, and they received me with great 
consideration ; especially as I took care to make them understand at once, 
in as delicate a way as possible, that I did not propose to burden the 
expenses of the household. 

So far the expedition was fortunate ; but I did not know how fortunate 
it was till the evening of the second day, when I discovered that one of 
_ the ladies (Madame Lacretelle) had been engaged in the same school with 
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Miss Crauford; aud what was more, after a little conversation she remem- 
bered me there as Margaret Forster ! 

The accident appeared almost providential. I declared at once what 
my object in coming to Paris was —to learn as much about Miss Crauford 
as could be learned; “and when I tell you,” said I, “that the result 
is of the utmost consequence to my happiness, I’m sure you will assist me 
as much as you can.” 

“Of the utmost consequence to your happiness—yes,” she replied, 
nodding her head at some distant, indistinct vista of memory rather than 
at me. “I can conceive it well.” 

“ Because a 

“Because there was always something secret about her—something 
concealed that gnawed like the Spartan fox, you know; it was commonly 
observed amongst us. And you—pardon me if I say anything to give 
you pain 

“Give me information—I will readily pay for it with any degree of 
pain.” 

“Then, if I remember aright,” said Madame Lacretelle, with kindly 
hesitation, “‘ you and she were suspected to be in the same cloud. It was 
not whispered—but it was thought.” 

“Do you know why? Had you any reason to think so?” 

Madame Lacretelle shrugged her shoulders: there were no reasons, 
she said, but reasons in the air. “Only Mademoiselle Crauford paid for 
your education with her services—it was a part of the account. Of that 
Iam nearly sure ; for I happened to learn by accident that she received a 
much smaller salary than was generally paid to governesses of her stand- 
ing in the school.” 

My expectations were borne out thus far. There could be little doubt 
that some close connection existed between us; but did she exist still ? 
Madame Lacretelle had no information for me on that point. She remem- 
bered a very serious illness—yes, an illness which was supposed to be 
fatal; but just as this happened she left Paris to marry Monsieur Lacretelle 
in Lyons; “and now,” she added, “my husband is long since dead— 
killed by insolvency—and the old school is razed from the face of the earth. 
It was destroyed to make way for municipal improvements; and as for 
the good people who slaved in it—‘ Mais oi sont les nieges d'antan?’” 

Here my hopes fell. Miss Crauford’s illness, “ supposed to be fatal,” 
and happening at the very time when the destroyed letter was sent to 
the Forsters’, identified her as the writer of that letter: but if she 
really had died, and if those who knew her in Paris were all dispersed, 
then had I little chance of gaining much by my journey. However, I 
resolved to pursue the inquiry, and did so assiduously, in various ways 
which need not be described, since they resulted in nothing. Never- 
theless, I was never quite disheartened. I clung to my purpose with a 
tenacity which is not to be measured by its promise, but by its impor- 
tance to poor me. 
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At length accident bestowed what effort could not achieve. 

Paris was in a condition of great excitement about this time. The 
Crimean war had just ended; the victors were coming home; and the 
Emperor and Paris were preparing to welcome them with an imperial 
welcome. At first the preparations had no interest for me, noisy and 
splendid as they were; though more than once, when, hurrying to some 
notary or police-agent on my own sad business, I passed near a glorious 
triumphal arch that bestrode the Rue Beaumarchais, with clusters of flags 
upon its summit, and wreaths of laurel, and golden statues of Victory—] 
could not help thinking long and painfully of Arthur Lamont: for he had 
joined the army of the defeated nation, and, for aught we knew, might 
have perished months ago in one of those horrible forced marches through 
frozen deserts to Sebastopol, or died the red death fighting there. It was 
80 like his fortune that he should join the side which could not conquer !— 
so probable that he would venture his life recklessly, considering—well, | 
knew why he should be reckless. And I will confess at last, though 
nothing has been said of it before, that many a night when the wind 
howled over the frozen ground, I trembled to think that at that very hour, 
maybe, the unhappy man lay stark on the snow—killed in his recklessness 
of a life which really ended under my window at Valley House. 

Such reflections as these could not fail to be strengthened by the 
jubilation and the bustle that filled the city ; and they in their turn excited 
some interest in the spectacle now near at hand. To-morrow, a large 
part of the victorious Army of the East would make a triumphal entry 
into Paris: and I would go to see the sight. Accordingly, a place was 
obtained for me in the line of route near the Place de la Bastille. 

It was a grand sight—the streets filled by a fervid people, every 
house ablaze with crimson drapery, every window crowded by enthusiastic 
women beautifully dressed, banners floating from tall Venetian masts 
—flags, trophies, emblazoned shields everywhere. Here and there great 
platforms had been built, and they were thronged by spectators—of the 
working class, for the most part. One of these was erected immediately 
before the place where I sat—which was lucky; for its various, numerous 
occupants gave plenty of employment for observation while we awaited 
the heroes’ arrival. The figure which attracted my attention most was 
that of a Sister of Charity, whose singular appearance in such a place was 
striking enough. She occupied a front seat on the platform. Her eyes 
were never lifted from the book which she continued to read amidst all 
the noise and turmoil of the day. But then there was less noise and 
turmoil about the place where the good sister sat than elsewhere. Perhaps 
she had served in the Crimea, too—by the side of wounded, dying men; 
and perhaps her neighbours knew it, and gave her the honours she liked 
best: silence, and no observation at all. 

It is noon, and at last they come—those other heroes, who prefer 
vivas and martial music. Great guns thunder their sullen notes of 
welcome. The rattle and roll of drums is heard in the distance—coming 
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nearer and nearer, mingled with the noise of a hundred thousand voices 
jnacclaim. In an instant the balconies are doubly thronged, the house- 
roofs show that they swarm with spectators, and every face is turned 
toward the direction whence the shouts roll in, in larger and louder waves. 
The heroes are here, heavily moving on in marching order—Chasseurs 
of the Guard, Zouaves of the Guard, Voltigeurs, artillery, regiments of 
the line—bravest of the brave. Their once gay coats are worn and 
stained, their flags rent in ribands, their eagles shattered by Russian 
bullets; but how proud, how gay, how glorious we are, with a thousand 
fair women looking on, and one an Empress! As for the people, the 
people cannot be kept off. They break in upon the ranks to seize a 
father’s, brother’s, husband’s hand—the hand of any one of these envied 
brave men. The very air seems choked and sobbing with excess of 
triumph. Even my dull heart leaps with exultation: and it aches: for 
see the wounded ! 

Not a man with life enough in him to walk out of hospital but would 
have his share of the triumph; and there they come at the head of 
their regiments:—creatures gaunt and bloodless, with glaring white 
bandages about their heads—handsome haggard men stalking along with- 
out arms, one or both—others painfully hobbling upon unaccustomed 
crutches, pausing to moisten their hands now and then that they may 
grasp the crutch more firmly. All are feeble, almost all maimed. These 
poor fellows are honoured most; here and there you may see a woman 
darting out of the crowd with tears in her eyes, to embrace some one of 
the ghastly company. 

But soon I observe that they have homage to give as well as to take. 
Who is it that so many of them wave their hands to—those who have 
hands? To my Sister of Charity opposite. She is standing up, and 
seems to watch especially for the wounded men; though I cannot see her 
face distinctly, because of the great concealing bonnet of the sisterhood. 
One man stops, slaps an empty sleeve with the hand that is left to him, 
waves it toward her gratefully, and goes on. Another halts upon his 
crutches to doff his hat to the humble sister. A third snatches a flower 
a winter rose—out of the muzzle of his musket, and tosses it to her. It 
falls at her feet ; she stoops to take it up, brushing back her cap as she 
does so: and I behold my English governess ! 

The pageant has ended for me. The troops pass on, followed by 
another army of blouses, marching in military order. They halt round 
“the column of July.” They are there in the presence of the Empress ; 
the Emperor thanks them there; they shout volleys of vivas in his honour ; 
and the ceremony is over. It is nothing to me. I hear without hearing and 
see without seeing: all my thought is how to get near that one woman 
opposite. But it is impossible to go to her through the crowd and the 
double line of soldiery: all I can do is to wait—till I see her leave her seat, 
pass through the throng, which readily breaks at her approach, and 
disappear, 
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For a moment I was lost in despair. But of course it soon occurred 
to me that there could be no difficulty in finding a Sister of Charity 
at any time. Madame Lacretelle herself might help me, without seeking 
further; and so she did. I went to rest that night with the grateful 
assurance that I had at least learned the residence of the sisterhood of 
whom Miss Crauford was one. 

The house to which I was directed was arf antiquated, dilapidated, 
great old place, situate in the poorest and densest quarter of the city, 
There the sisters lived together—not the only community of the kind, 
nor the largest, nor the most ceremonial: but loved as much as any, 
Arrived at this place, I had some difficulty in explaining to the old 
woman who occupied the place of “the proud young porter” of old, 
which sister I wished to see. No Crauford was known there. Secular 
names were left upon the other side of the threshold. Sister Thérdse? 
She was fair—yes, forty: and lame. No? Sister Marie? The English 
sister, then! How stupid, not to have known it must be the English 
sister—Agnes. Yes; she had been to the East, with others: had 
returned only three days since, with some of the sick and wounded men 
who had marched into Paris yesterday—nursing them on the voyage. 
She was not now within—but would soon come back; madame could 
wait, if she pleased. 

Accordingly, I was shown into a distant little room above the neigh- 
bouring houses, and shut in with I know not what perplexities of hope, 
expectation, dread. It was some time before I was calm enough to lock 
about me, or to observe how low, how bare, how exquisitely clean was 
Sister Agnes’ room. A narrow little bed, uncurtained, almost upon the 
ground, and covered with a coarse linen sheet white as wool, two or 
three wooden chairs, one old spindle-legged table, a lamp, a bird, a dozen 
books on hanging-shelves—this was all the furniture Sister Agnes had for 
comfort or luxury. The walls were bare, except in one place, wherea 
small, indistinct, unframed picture—like a portrait torn from a book and 
coloured—was fastened by a pin. 

Of course a portrait in that room was interesting to me. I crossed the 
room to examine it; but one step nearer sufficed to set my eyes a-start. 
Sure enough, the picture had been torn from a book—a little black book. 
The portrait was Arthur Lamont’s: the same which engaged my curiosity 
so much when I was wicked enough to pry into madame’s affairs at 
Brighton. 

So surprising was this discovery, that when Sister Agnes entered lier 
room I do not know. I stood before the portrait, my back to the door, 
lost in a crowd of speculations, surrounded by a thousand changing scenes 
painted on the air. This had been his—where was he? There was only 
one answer to the question, but it came in many shapes. She had scel 
him then—she whom I was to see presently. She had talked with him: 
about what might she not have talked with him? Jt was not for nothing 
that a soldier's portrait had been brought home by a sur de charité aul 
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pinned upon the wall of her cell, where every one who entered might 
see it. And how wonderful it would be if the two parts of a long, 
proken, baffling story, had been united and made clear by the pallet of a 
dying man far away in the East. 

Already I half perceived how this might have been; longed for Sister 
Acnes to appear with a sick longing; turned away from the portrait, 
(which I had ceased to see clearly long ago,) and beheld the good sister. 
She had come in meanwhile, and secing.me absorbed in contemplation of 
the picture, patiently waited till I should look toward her. 

The recognition was instant and complete. She came toward me—(so 
very calm, while I trembled in every limb)—holding out both her hands 
as she said,— 

“ Margaret, Providence has brought you here, I think. How I have 
searched for you, my poor child!—searched, given over the search in 
despair—cried days and nights at the thought that you were turned adrift 
in such haunts of crime and poverty as we have all about us here! And 
then as soon as he tells me about you ”—(pointing to the portrait)—“ here 
you are! Let us sit down—kiss me first. I—I do believe I am going 
tocry again |” 








Heath and Zove. 


I cried to Life, “ All earthly things oatbes 
Let me behold the radiant brow of Love!” 


The fierce desire stirred all my passionate heart : 
“Love! let me look on Love ere I depart!” 


The waters rounding to the rounded shore, 
One melancholy voice of warning bore: 


The one cloud golden in the sunset swept 
Into the gloom—a wraith that warned and wept: 


Through the dumb woods of June a shudder went, 
As the crisp leaves to lips prophetic bent. 


And Life in sorrow raised the perilous fold, 
“Tmportunate as Psyche’s self—Behold !” 


Longing to horror yielded in a breath, 
I who had looked on Love had jooked on Death! 


W. S. 


VOL. X.—wNo. 57. ; 14, 





Che Hrench at the Alma—Godleben. 


wee ee 
Tout le secret des armes ne consiste qu’en deux choses, & donner, et a ne point 
recevoir.— Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


3. 


Tue two descriptions of the Battle of the Alma which attracted most 
attention at the time of their publication were unquestionably those of 
the Baron de Bazancourt and Mr. Kinglake. 

The first, written by a literary man to whom the Emperor of the French 
had delegated the important task of chronicling the warlike deeds of his 
army in the East, thereby acquired a semi-official character; whilst the 
well-known fact that Mr. Kinglake, the gifted author of ZHdthen, had 
been entrusted by the family of the late Lord Raglan with the whole of 
the private as well as the public correspondence which had accumulated 
during his lordship’s eventful command, conferred upon that gentleman's 
History of the Invasion of the Crimea an authority of which the extreme 
and avowed anti-Napoleonic proclivities of its author would otherwise 
have most certainly deprived it. 

As is not unusually the case in such ex-parte statements, each historian 
claimed for his own countrymen, in impassioned language, the entire 
credit of winning the opening action of the campaign. But De Bazan- 
court, in doing so, wrote no discourteous or disparaging word of the 
English; he readily and fully conceded to them military qualities of 
the very highest order (pp. 230, 231, vol. i.); attributing to them, 
however, a certain unreadiness and slowness of movement, which, 
in his opinion, had thrown upon the French the task of pulling what 
may be called “the labour oar” in the operations of the great fight 
which was fought and won by the allied forces on the 20th September, 
1854, 

Mr. Kinglake, on the other hand, could discern nothing worthy or good 
in the Imperial troops of France when led by Imperial officers,—paltry 
adventurers, “chosen for their complicity in a midnight plot, or else for 
acts of street slaughter,” and destitute, in his eyes, of all truth, energy, 
skill, and courage. His account of the battle of the Alma, summarized 
by himself, reads pretty nearly thus,—the English did everything, the 
French nothing, and worse than nothing.* The English manfully closing 
with the enemy, won the battle by stern hand-to-hand fighting, mate- 
rially assisted by the “strange and happy” accident of Lord Raglan and 
his Staff (with whom was Mr. Kinglake), “guided only by Fortune in 





* History of the Invasion of the Crimea, p. 534, vol. ii., 4th edition. 
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her wild and puissant government of human events, having ridden joy- 
ously, without troops, into the heart of the Russian position,” where the 
Goddess, ‘‘ enamoured of his boldness, awaited him with her radiant smile.” 
The sudden and abnormal inroad of these fifteen or twenty English officers 
js stated by their historian to have utterly scared the Russian army, and 
to have had a deciding effect on the issue of the day. 

Whilst this stern struggle, so strangely brought to a close, was going 
on between the English and the Russians, the French are described by 
Mr. Kinglake as cowering craven beneath the heights it was their duty to 
surmount, fearing to attack Russian infantry, artillery and cavalry, in the 
bull-dog fashion of the English without the support of their own guns, which 
had been compelled to adopt a more circuitous route than the infantry in 
gaining the heights. The division of Prince Napoleon, we are told, could 
never be got into action at all; and with it rode the delinquent Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French Army, “Achille St. Arnaud, otherwise 
Jacques Leroy, the person suborned by Fleury,” who persisted, during 
the entire day, in lingering “‘in a part of the field from which no general 
could hope to govern events,” and ‘“ whose mind,” as far as Mr. Kinglake 
could discern, “ never at all touched the battle from the time when he 
despatched his ill-devised orders to the Fourth Division.” 

The disparaging details recorded by the British historian of the 
conduct of the French at the battle of the Alma, are in that writer's 
opinion confirmed by the respective losses of the contending troops. The 
English state themselves to have lost in killed and wounded 2,002 officers 
and men; the French, 1,343; the Russians, 5,709. But Mr. Kinglake 
conceives that the English alone speak the truth on this point; that the 
Russians lost many more than their accounts: admit; and that the French 
killed and wounded did not in reality amount to anything like half the 
number which their “ butcher’s bill” dishonestly claims: He abstains 
from himself giving any decided opinion on this delicate subject, but he 
says that Lord Raglan privately imparted to him his conviction that the 
French had “ intentionally falsified their returns,” and even thinks it 
vorth his while to mention that on the day after the battle “a French 
soldier ” remarked to him “ that he estimated the whole loss of his people 
at about fifty (wne cinquantaine).” * 





* St. Arnaud, in a letter addressed to his wife, on the evening of the battle, and 
published after his death, writes—“ J’ai douze cents hommes hors de combat, les 
lais quinze cents. Les Russes doivent en avoir quatre ou cing mille.” At such 
amoment, and under such circumstances, he would scarcely have penned an inten- 
tional and purposeless falsehood. ‘The official French return of killed and wounded 
was as follows:— 
Officers killed 
» wounded 
Non-commissioned officers and men killed .. 








” » 
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In alluding to the ascent of the heights by the Zouaves, Mr. King. 
lake explains how those renowned soldiers, “ when in thick ground,” 
are in the extravagant habit of firing away their ammunition whe 
no man opposeth them, for the mere sake of excitement, and in order 
that their officers may know where they are; and he argues at consider. 
able length that the bloody struggle at the Telegraph station, so spiritedly 
described by Bazancourt, was a mere sham fight, and never had ia 
existence at all, save in the mendacious narrative of that Napoleonis 
minion. 

Finally he records his opinion that “the day of the Alma was a 
glorious day for England, a day of shame and disgrace to France,” 
and observes, that in consequence of the misbehaviour of our unworthy 
allies on that memorable occasion, “it would be difficult for any one 
who was not in the Crimea during the month which followed the battle 
of the Alma, to form a conception of the state into which the repute of 
the French army had fallen.” 

In justice to both the English and the French, it must be remarked 
that the assertions of Mr. Kinglake to the discredit of the latter are not 
borne out either by the account of the Russian or the English Com- 
manders-in-Chief, or by that of any other Russian or Englishman, who, 
himself an eye-witness of and sharer in the dangers of the fight, has since 
written on the subject. 

Prince Menschikow in his journal mainly attributes the disastrous 
result of the day to the ability and success of St. Arnaud's daring attack on 
the Russian left, which rendered the position of his centre and right wing 
untenable, and compelled him to retreat; and Lord Raglan, in his despatch 
of the 23rd of September, declares, “ that the operations of the French 
were eminently successful, and that under the guidance of their distin- 
guished commander, Marshal St. Arnaud, they manifested the utmost 
gailantry, the greatest ardour for the attack, and the high military qualities 
for which they are so famed.”’* 





* Whatever may have been the feeling at the English head-quarieis towards St. 
Arnaud, it is clear, from his private correspondence published after his death by his 
brother, M. Leroy de St. Arnaud, that towards the English the French marshal telt 
like a generous soldier and a loyal brother in arms. He writes before the battle, 
“ Les Anglais iront trés-bien, ils sont dans les meilleures dispositions.” And afte 
victory he says—“ Rien ne peut resister 4 l’élan frangais, et 4 l’ordre et 4 la solidité 
anglaises.” “Les Anglais sont tombés sur des redoutes trés-fortes et sont plas 
maltraités que moi. De plus, j’ai perdu moins de monde, parceque j’ai été plus vite. 
Mes soldats courent, les leurs marchent.” “ Arrivé sur les hauteurs, pour mieux juget 
des mouvements de l’ennemi, j’ai pu voir les positions enlevées par mes zouavcs, ¢t 
Varmée anglaise faisant une passage de lignes sous le feu de J’artillerie russe pour 
aller enlever ses batteries ; c’était sublime.” ‘Le combat que l’armée anglaise 4 
livré & été des plus vifs, et fait le plus grand honneur a nos braves alliés.” “ Les 
Anglais ne sont pas encore préts, et je suis retenu ici comme 4 Baltchick, comme 4 
Old Fort. Il est yrai de dire qu’ils ont plus de blessés que moi, et qu’ils sont plus loia 
de la mer.” 
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The publication of Mr. Kinglake’s book attracted great attention. In 
England it was universally read; the studied quaintness and elaborate 
polish of its style and diction at first captivating many who subsequently 
condemned its tone and spirit, and questioned its facts; and by English 
critics it was handled with much severity. On the Continent it appears to 
have excited scarcely any notice; military works, emanating from civilian 
pens, inspiring but little interest or confidence abroad. Nevertheless, 
into the three editions of his work which he has subsequently published, 
Mr. Kinglake has admitted few modifications or corrections; nor has 
he in any way withdrawn his imputations on the honour and courage 
of the French. He has, however, explained, in a note to his fourth 
edition, that he does not mean positively to assert that the fight at the 
Telegraph between the Russian and French infantry did not occur; and 
that what he has said was merely written with the object of provoking 
discussion on that point. 

At last—in 1863—a work appeared which throws a fresh, strong, 
and healthy light upon almost, all the disputed facts of the Crimean 
campaign. It proceeds from the pen of General Todleben, the celebrated 
engineer, who has immortalized his name by his extemporized defence of 
Sebastopol against the allied armies and fleets of England, France, and 
Turkey. Todleben’s history has been compiled with the utmost care and 
deliberation; he has had the advantage of weighing well all that had 
been previously written on the subject by other writers; he has received 
every assistance which the influence and the power of Russia could obtain 
for him. He himself says in his preface,—‘ I can conscientiously declare 
that in describing the events of this memorable campaign, I have been 
guided only by a wish to describe them in the most impartial manner, and 
that my constant aim has been to test most carefully every historical fact ; 
whenever the slightest doubt has arisen in my mind as to the exactitude 
of any circumstance, I have directed my assistants to recommence their 
researches, even after they had seemed to them to be satisfactorily 
completed. 

“T have avoided all highly-coloured descriptions and all high-sound- 
ing phrases, and I have had recourse to no tricks of writing in order 
to enhance the deeds of the garrison of Sebastopol; being well con- 
vinced that the only suitable foundation for a literary monument worthy 
of that memorable defence, must be one based upon impartiality and upon 
truth.” * 

The book is neither controversial nor critical. It does not notice 
the many mistakes and misstatements into which its predecessors have 





* Major A. Brialmont, a military critic of the highest reputation, observes in a 
review of Todleben’s work published in the Indépendance Belge on the 7th March, 
1864, “La publication du livre de Todleben jette un jour nouveau sur tous les faits 
controversés de Ja campagne de Crimée. On peut désormais écrire cette campagne 


sans s’exposer & commettre des erreurs, car, pour nous servir d’une expression du 
palais, ‘la cause est entendue,’ ” ° 
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fallen ; it merely tells the story of the war modestly, simply, and 
clearly, leaying the reading public to deal with it as they may think it 
deserves. 

As the work is voluminous and costly, and, therefore, is not likely to be 
generally accessible, it will be useful to extract from it at some length the 
Russian historian’s account of the forces at Prince Menschikow’s disposal 
at the time the battle of the Alma was fought, of the manner in which 
they prepared to meet their enemies, and of the way in which the battle 
was lost and won. 

By the 18th of September the whole allied force had landed on 
Russian soil. Their army consisted of 28,283 French, 27,000 English, 
and 7,000 Turks—62,223 in all. Detachments left at Old Fort and at 
Eupatoria diminished this number to about 55,000 men, who on the 
night of the 19th bivouacked before the Russian lines on the left bank 
of the Alma. 

Todleben thus describes the array of the Russians :— 


Menschikow had under his command at the Alma nearly 33,600 men, viz., 42} bat- 
talions of infantry, 16 squadrons of cavalry, 11 sotnias of Cossacks, and 96 guns. 

They were arrayed as follows:—Near the village of Aklése, at about a verst (1,121 
yards) from the sea, was the 2nd battalion of the Minsk regiment. On the right, and 
in advance of this battalion, between the road to Aln.a-Tamack and that which led 
from the ford of Bourliouck, four reserve battalions of the regiments of Bialostock and 
Brest were drawn up on the slopes in columns of companies. Behind these battalions 
was stationed, in columns of attack, the rifle regiment of Tarentino; and in reserve, 
behind these riflemen, stood the infantry regiment of Moscow, with the No, 4 light 
battery of the 17th brigade of artillery. 

In the centre of the position, to the right of the reserve battalions, the light 
batteries Nos. 1 and 2 of the 16th brigade of artillery were posted, so as to command 
the road. Behind these batteries the light regiment of Borodino, belonging to his 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Heir Apparent, was drawn up in two lines in 
columns ofattack. On the right of the Eupatoria road, at 300 sagenes (700 yards) 
from the river, were drawn up, in single line, four battalions of the light regiment of 
the Grand Duke Michael.* In advance of the gap which existed between the centre 
battalions, and within grape shot of the river, behind a breastwork, the No. 1 battery 
of position of the 16th brigade of artillery was placed. On the right of the Grand 
Duke Michael’s regiment, partly formed in columns of companies, and partly in 
columns of attack, was the regiment of Souzdal. In front of this body of men were 
two batteries of the 14th brigade of artillery (No. 3 battery on its left, and No. 4 on 
its right). In the second line behind the Grand Duke Michael’s regiment, the infantry 
regiment of Wladimir was deployed, and behind the Souzdals, the regiment of 
Ouglitch. Behind the Wladimirs were stationed in a ravine the No. 3 battery of 
position, and the No. 4 light battery of reserve of the Cossacks of the Don. 

The main reserve was composed of the infantry regiment of Volhynia, of three 
battalions of the Minsk infantry regiment, of the No. 5 light batiery of the 17th 
brigade of artillery, and of the hussar brigade of the 6th division of light cavalry, 
with the No. 12 light battery of horse artillery. 

The whole of this reserve was placed behind the centre of the position, near the 
high road to Eupatoria, on the opposite slope of the heights; the infantry on the left, 
and the cavalry on the right of the road. 





* The Kazan regiment. 
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Two regiments of Cossacks, Nos. 57 and 58, had been previously sent forward to 
the right bank of the Alma, to protect our right flank and to watch the enemy. 

The 6th battalion of rifles, the combined battalion of sailors, and the 6th half batta- 
lion of pioneers, were disposed in skirmishing order along the right bank of the Alma, 
amongst the vineyards, gardens, and villages of Bourliouck and Alma-Tamack. A 
detachment of pioneers was stationed near the bridge. 

A quantity of combustibles had been prepared, in order to set fire to the villages of 
Alma-Tamack, Bourliouck, and Tarkhanlar, and to destroy the bridge in case of need. 

The command of the centre and the right wing was confided to Prince Gortchakow, 
general of infantry; that of the left wing to Lieutenant-General Kiriakow. 

* % % * & 

On the 19th of September, the allies determined that on the morrow they would 
attack the Russian army in front and on both flanks at the same time.* In order to 
carry out this arrangement Bosquet’s division was directed to proceed at 5.30 a.m. to 
turn the Russian left;—Canrobert’s, Prince Napoleon’s, and Forey’s divisions received 
orders to advance at 7 a.m. to attack the centre; and at 5.30 a.m. the whole English 
army was to march, and turn the right flank of the Russian position. 

On the 20th September, by 6 o’clock, Bosquet’s division was already advancing. 
But at 7 o’clock, when the centre of the allied army had also begun to move forward, 
Marshal St. Arnaud, learning that the English troops were not yet ready, stayed for 
a while Bosquet’s advance. In the meanwhile, the enemy’s fleet had anchored close 
to the shore, and some of their steamers approached the mouth of the Alma, and, 
stationing themselves opposite the Russian flank, prepared to support by their fire 
Bosquet’s attack. 

At the same moment a boat belonging to the Roland steamer, discovering a shallow 
at the mouth of the Alma, immediately apprised General Bosquet of the fact. 

Finally, at 11.30 4.m., the whole of the allied army attacked us in the following 
order :— 

Bosquet’s division, formed in two columns, with its artillery in the centre, and 
covered by numerous skirmishers, taking the lead of the other troops, advanced 
towards the centre of the village of Alma-Tamack, followed by the division 
of Turks, also formed in two columns, marching en échelons rather more to the 
right. Canrobert’s and Prince Napoleon’s divisions in two lines of column by 
division, with their artillery between their lines and covered by skirmishers, were, 
at a time agreed upon, to direct themselves more to the left of Bosquet’s division, 
towards the space between the villages of Alma-Tamack and Bourliouck. Behind 
Prince Napoleon’s division, on Canrobert’s left, marched Forey’s division in columns 
of regiments, followed by its artillery, and having the 5th battalion of Chasseurs on 
its right flank, The artillery reserve marched behind Canrobert’s division. 





* Lord Raglan, in his despatch of the 23rd Sept. wrote—“It was arranged that 
Marshal St. Arnaud should assail the enemy’s left, by crossing the river at its junction 
with the sea and immediately above it, and that the remainder of the French divisions 
should move up the heights in their front, whilst the English army should attack the 
right and centre of the enemy’s position.” 

In his despatch of the 21st Sept., addressed to the Minister of War in Paris, 
Marshal St. Arnaud wrote—“ Il avait été entendu avec Lord Raglan que ses troupes 
opéreraient 4 leur gauche un mouvement tournant, analogue 4 celui que le général 
Bosquet effectuait sur la droite. Mais, incessamment menacée par la cavalerie, et 
débordée par des troupes ennemies postées sur les hauteurs, la gauche de l’arméc 
anglaise dut renoncer a réaliser cette partie du programme.” 

Brialmont says: “Si les alliés, au lieu de lancer en avant leur aile droite, avaient 
porté leur aile gauche et le centre sur la droite des Russes, ceux-ci coupés de leur 
ligne de retraite, et acculés 4 la mer, auraient été dans une situation désespérée.” 
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On the left of the French the English army advanced covered by the fire of a field 
battery and by numerous skirmishers. Its right flank was formed of the 2nd division 
commanded by Sir De Lacy Evans, having on its left the light division of Sir George 
Brown. These two divisions were formed in two lines, and each line was composed of 
three regiments. In their front, and in the interval between the two lines, marched a 
ficld battery. 

These two divisions were followed in the same order, first by the 8rd division 
under the orders of Sir Richard England, which marched behind the division 
of De Lacy Evans, and secondly, by the division of the Duke of Cambridge, which 
followed Brown’s division. Their artillery marched between England’s and the 
Duke of Cambridge’s divisions. The 4th division under Sir George Cathcart 
marched on the left rear of the Duke of Cambridge, and the cavalry still more to 
the left, in order to protect the left wing of the army against the attacks of the 
Russian cavalry. 

When the allied army began to move, our Cossacks withdrew to the left bank of 
the Alma, and posted themselves behind the reserves of the right wing. 

About 12.30 p.m. Bosquet’s division reached the right bank of the Alma, and 
about the same time the enemy’s steamers increased their fire, and threw shot and 
shell amongst the troops forming our left flank, which, although drawn up two versts 
(2,242 yards) from the shore, suffered considerably in consequence. Supported by the 
fire of the fleet, D’Autemarre’s brigade advanced towards the ford of Alma-Tamack, 
led by a battalion of the 3rd Zouaves, who boldly crossed the river, and throwing 
themselves into skirmishing order, proceeded to climb the heights. They soon 
appeared on the crest of the cliffs, whence they kept up a brisk fire of rifles. 

Bosquet, on seeing the daring manner in which this battalion of Zouaves had 
opened the fight, ordered the whole of D’Autemarre’s brigade also to cross the Alma 
and to crown the heights. This order was executed, and the Zouaves, having been 
joined by several other'battalions, the whole of D’Autemarre’s brigade and a battery 
of Bosquet’s division, instantly formed up on the plateau, across the road which 
leads from Alma-Tamack to Hadji-Boulat, and there awaited the arrival of Bouat’s 
brigade. 

Whilst D’Autemarre had been advancing towards Alma-Tamack, Bouat’s brigade, 
accompanied by his artillery and followed by the Turks, had been advancing towards 
the Alma and had begun to cross the river by the sand-bank at its mouth. But his 
artillery, perceiving the impossibility of following the infantry across this narrow 
bar, turned away towards Alma-Tamack, and joined at that point the battery attached 
to D’Autemarre’s brigade ; whilst the French and Turkish infantry succeeded in 
fording the Alma at its mouth. 

The troops which first opened fire on our side were the 2nd battalion of the 
infantry regiment of Minsk ; but, being stationed close to the village of Aklése, they 
were not aware of the approach of D’Autemarre’s brigade until the head of the French 
column had actually emerged from the ravine by which it had ascended, and had 
established itself on the heights.* 

When the Zouaves succeeded in ascending the heights of the left bank of the 
Alma, the Minsk battalion was placed in great peril. Unable to maintain its position 
near Aklése, decimated by the enemy’s fire on its front, its flank, and even on its rear, 
and fearing to be altogether cut off, this corps, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rakovitch, after having exchanged shots with the French skirmishers, and 
resisted as far as it could their attack, began to retire towards the village of Orta 
Kessak. Lieutenant-General Kiriakow’s troops had had to sustain a very heavy fire 
ever since the battle began. We have said that the French war vessels, in order to 





* Beyond the village of Aklése the whole of the valley of the Alma is concealed 
by a line of heights which stretch away on the left bank of the river, and which 
command by several feet the valley of Ouloukoul, 
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support Bosquet’s advance, had approached the mouth of the Alma, and had opened 
on the Russian troops. Suffering from the cross-fire of the fleet, General Kiriakow 
withdrew his troops in the direction of the Telegraph. Prince Menschikow perceiving 
the French on the left flank, which was entirely open, ordered the infantry regiment of 
Moscow to march in that direction with the Nos. 4 and 5 light batteries of the 17th 
brigade of artillery. Seeing the approach of the Moscow regiment, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rakovitch, who had retired behind the village of Orta Kessak, and had 
reinforced his skirmishers, at once suspended his retrograde movement. The No. 4 
light battery reached the scene of action before the infantry, and assisted the Minsk 
battalion in maintaining itself until the Moscow regiment arrived. 

Although Lieutenant-Colonel Kondratiew, the officer in command of this battery, 
had but 10 guns against 12, and was moreover exposed to the fire of the fleet, he 
made all his arrangements with remarkable coolness, but his battery suffered severely 
from the French rifles. The enemy’s skirmishers, completely covered by the ground, 
and firing from a distance of at least 300 sagenes (700 yards), would not allow our 
light guns to approach near enough to render their point-blank fire effective. The fire 
of the French guns, too, was so successful, that General Bosquet chiefly attributes 
the happy result of his flanking operations to the superiority cf their calibre over that 
of the Russian light artillery. We must also add that the Zouaves, who had been 
thrown out as skirmishers in front of Bosquet’s division, had received orders to pay 
particular attention to the Russian artillerymen. In a very short time, out of the 
100 men who served the Kondratiew battery, 48 were killed or wounded, and the loss 
in horses was still more severe. In spite of these losses, and although the artillerymen 
had scarcely time to replace their comrades as they fell, our guns were served with 
equal skill and courage. The Moscow regiment, accompanied by the No. 5 battery of 
the 17th brigade of artillery, lost no time in reaching the scene of action, but as this 
regiment did not receive its orders to advance until the 2nd battalion of the Minsk 
regiment was actually engaged with the French, it only reached the left flank at the 
very moment when D’Autemarre’s brigade was crossing the heights of the left bank of 
the Alma, and when Bouat’s brigade was emerging from the ravine. Thus received 
and out-numbered by an entire brigade, our people proved unable to drive the French 
back across the river. 

Prince Menschikow reached our left wing at the same time as the Moscow regiment, 
and seeing the critical state of affairs, he ordered up the three other battalions of the 
Minsk regiment, two batteries of horse artillery of the Cossacks of the Don (the 
No. 3 heavy battery and the No. 4 light battery of the reserve), the No. 12 battery ot 
horse artillery and four squadrons.of Chasseurs. 

The position of Bosquet’s division on the left bank of the Alma, before the other 
troops had commenced to cross, might have been very perilous, had we been able to 
oppose to the French general superior numbers ; but it was out of our power to do so. 
General Kiriakow’s troops, as we have already stated, had retired ; and our reinforce- 
ments only came up in detail; moreover, although by the arrival of these fresh 
batteries, we had twenty-eight guns to oppose to General Bosquet’s twelve, that 
1umerical superiority gave us no real advantage, inasmuch as the French guns, being 
of a larger calibre, reached our ranks from a very great distance, whilst the enemy’s 
riflemen would not suffer our batteries to restore the balance of the fight by a 
nearer approach. j 

As soon as Bosquet’s division had succeeded in occupying the heights of the left 
bank of the Alma, the whole of the French forces advanced; Canrobert, with his 
division, directing himself towards the left of the village of Alma-Tamack, and 
Prince Napoleon leading his men towards the right of the village of Bourliouck. 

By 1 p.m. these two divisions reached the right bank of the Alma. The French 
riflemen attacked the gardens held by our skirmishers, whilst a battery of 
Canrobert’s division, two batteries of Prince Napoleon’s division, and two batteries 
of horse artillery of the reserve, opened their fire against our centre. The second 
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battery of Canrobert’s division proceeded towards Alma-Tamack to rejoin Bosquet. 
At the same moment, in order to support Bosquet, St. Arnaud reinforced him with 
Lourmel’s reserve brigade and a battery, whilst he sent D’Aurelle’s brigade to support 
Canrobert. Thus within the open space between the Borodino regiment and the 
troops engaged with Bosquet’s division, the French pushed forward twenty-four 
battalions and twenty-eight guns.* 

Up to this moment, the English had not joined in the action. Slower than the 
French in their moyements, they had halted out of cannon-shot, and Lord Raglan 
had decided that he would, in the first instance, wait until the success of the French 
attack had become more decided. 

In consequence of the arrival of the divisions of Canrobert and Prince Napoleon, 
the position of our five battalions and our three batteries, numbering twenty-cight 
guns, which had to contend with Bosquet’s eleven battalions and twelve guns, might 
have become desperate had the reinforcements ordered up by Prince Menschikow been 
at all delayed. 

But as the Minsk regiment, which formed a part of the reserve, had to march 
about three versts (3,363 yards) in order to reach the scene of action, by the time 
it came up to the left flank of the Moscow regiment, Bosquet’s division and a body 
of Turks had already occupied the heights of the left bank, and Bouat’s brigade and 
another body of Turks had succeeded in gaining the plateau, and were drawn up 
en échelon on the right rear of D’Autemarre’s brigade. 

Thus, the enemy’s troops again found themselves superior in numbers to onrs, 
Taking into account the whole of the artillery which had been directed towards this 
point, we had, in all, on our left wing, eight battalions, four squadrons of hussars, 
and five batteries, numbering forty-four guns.f Our united force did not, therefore, 
amount altogether to more than 6,000 men of all arms, whilst the allies had at 
this point nearly 7,000 French troops of Bosquet’s division, their flank being covered 
by a body of 7,000 Turks. 

The troops constituting our left wing were now arranged so as to form an angle 
with the main line of our army, having their backs towards the village of Hadji- 
Boulat. Their left flank leant on the village of Orta Kessak, and their right lined 
the road which leads from Alma-Tamack to the Katcha, 

In spite of the numerical superiority of the enemy, we attempted, as soon as the 
Minsk regiment arrived, to drive the French with the bayonet from the heights 
which they had occupied ; but, anxious to avoid a close encounter, the enemy 
received our attack with grape and with a shower of rifle-bullets from their skirmishers, 
and their battalions deployed. It being impossible to pass through such a storm of 
well-directed projectiles without incurring enormous losses, our left wing was forced 
to abandon the idea of an. attack with the bayonet, and to content itself with 
standing on the defensive. 

Our infantry and artillery, exposed to the fire of Bosquet’s batteries, and to the 
rifles of the enemy, heroically endured a murderous fire, closing up their ranks as 
the killed and wounded fell, and themselves maintaining a brisk fire of musketry 
and artillery which perceptibly caused heavy losses to the enemy. 

From the moment that we were obliged to abandon the hope of driving the Turks 
and Bosquet’s division back over the river, the possibility of maintaining the position 
of our left wing became more than doubtful, especially as the 1st and 3rd French 
divisions were at that very time in the act of crossing the river. 

We have already described how Canrobert and Prince Napoleon, after having 
placed their batteries in position, attacked the skirmishers scattered through the 





* On landing, the batteries of Canrobert’s division had but four guns each. 

t It must.also be stated here that these batteries did not act simultaneously. The 
batteries of the Cossacks of the Don did not come into action until called upon to 
replace the batteries of the 17th brigade of artillery, which had suffered severely. 
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ardens and vineyards on the right bank of the Alma. The skirmishers, dispersed 

over the entire space between the villages of Alma-Tamack and Bourliouck, were 
unable to maintain themselves for any length of time, and, after having exchanged 
shots with the enemy for about half an hour, they withdrew to the left bank. 

As by that time General Kiriakow’s troops no longer occupied their original 
position, Canrobert’s division forthwith proceeded to ford the Alma, and hastened 
to occupy the plateau, whilst his artillery proceeded to the village of Alma-Tamack, 
crossed over to the left bank, and joined Bosquet’s division. 

The two companies of the 6th battalion of our riflemen who occupied the left 
bank might have seriously annoyed Canrobert’s division whilst it was crossing the 
river ; but having expended their cartridges, and being unable to find their ammunition 
waggons, which had retired behind the right wing, they were compelled to withdraw 
when Canrobert’s troops began to show themselves on the plateau. 

As soon as Canrobert’s division had succeeded in deploying on the heights of the 
left bank, Prince Napoleon’s troops, with whdm was Marshal St. Arnaud, also began 
to cross the Alma; a battalion of the Prince’s Zouayes instantly threw itself on the 
left bank.* 

At 1.30 the English forces, advancing very slowly, reached the right bank of the 
Alma, and halted within cannon-shot of our troops. Brown’s and De Lacy Evans’s 
divisions deployed into a single line, and their skirmishers, supported by two troops 
of horse artillery, opened a very brisk fire. The soldiers of our 6th battalion of rifles, 
and of our naval brigade, placed in the vineyards, received the enemy with a well- 
directed and well-sustained fire, whilst our artillery quickened their practice. The 
English—suffering severely from the fire of the sharpshooters, and still more from that 
of our artillery—sheltered themselves behind the inequalities of the ground. Their 
men, armed with rifles, replied briskly to the fire of our skirmishers, and directed a 
shower of bullets against our troops on the left bank; the English fired with great 
accuracy, shooting down at will our officers, soldiers, and artillerymen. 

At this moment Marshal St. Arnaud learnt that the troops of his 1st division, after 
having crossed the river, were meeting with serious opposition. Canrobert’s division 
on reaching the heights had come upon the flank of the Moscow regiment already 
engaged with Bosquet’s troops ; but the Moscow regiment, supported by a few guns, 
slightly threw back its right flank, and opened a well-supported fire of musketry and 
artillery against the head of the French columns. At the same time Canrobert 
encountered General Kiriakow’s troops, which had halted behind the Telegraph; and 
these united obstacles stopped the advance of the French. The success of our arms 
was, however, but momentary. D’Aurelle’s brigade quickly came to Canrobert’s aid, 
and Bosquet detached his two batteries to support him. These troops restored the 
progress of the fight, and eased to Prince Napoleon the’ascent of the heights of the 
left bank. It is necessary also to note here an important point, yiz., that Canrobert’s 
troops met with no opposition until they had actually crowned the hill. 

Prince Napoleon collected his men and brought forward his batteries, and the 
batteries of Canrobert’s division coming up at a trot, they together opened a murderous 
fire. The Prince at the same time sent to urge the English to co-operate with him.t 





* Mr. Kinglake affirms that the Zouaves “eloped” on this occasion without 
orders ; and suggests that they did so in anger and disgust at the backwardness of 
St. Arnaud and Prince Napoleon. He gives no authority for the statement. 

+ At p. 388, vol. ii., Mr. Kinglake describes at considerable length the reception of 
the Prince’s messenger at the English head-quarters. He says, that the young aide-de- 
camp, leaving his blown horse at the bottom of the knoll, ran up on foot, “in 
a state of grievous excitement,’ which Mr. Kinglake suggests may “perhaps ” 
have been caused by the speed at which he had ridden. See also the account of the 
arrival of Bosquet’s aide-de-camp, and of Lord Raglan’s “archness” towards him.— 
(p. 294, v. ii.) 
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The French artillery crushed our troops with grape and shells, and we in turn 
suffered very seriously. Colonel Prikhodkine, in command of the Minsk regi- 
ment, and General-Major Kourtianow, in command of the Moscow regiment, were 
wounded; the greater portion of the majors and capteins were also killed or 
wounded. At last, our troops deprived of most of their leaders, began to retire 
towards the Telegraph. 

Although the regiments of Minsk and Moscow had alone lost 1,500 men, they 
retreated in good order, halting from time to time, and opening a furious fire on the 
enemy. They also assisted the light batteries No. 4 and 5, of the 17th regiment of 
artillery, which had suffered more than the others, and had lost most of their men and 
horses. In spite of their losses, these batteries succeeded in carrying off their guns, 
although they had but two horses left to each gun and one horse to each ammunition 
waggon, and during the entire retreat they never ceased firing. Finally, our left wing, 
halting at the Telegraph, made its last effort to resist the French, and it was only after a 
bloody struggle that it yielded to the enormous superiority of the enemy’s forces. The 
Telegraph Hill—the highest point of our centre—was then occupied by the French, who 
planted their flag upon it. 

Bosquet and Canrobert, seeing our troops in full retreat, began to pursue them, 
but, perceiving four troops of hussars advancing in front of the left flank of our infantry, 
they stopped. 

Then, the French army and the Turkish division together deployed into a broken 
line, its right wing being in front of the village of Hadji-Boulat, and its left in front 
of the Telegraph. 

To protect its left flank, Prince Napoleon’s division changed its front and placed 
itself in two lines, forming an angle with the main line of the troops. Lourmel’s 
brigade occupied the space between Canrobert’s and Bosquet’s divisions ; and then the 
whole French army advanced. 

Thus it came to pass that, whilst the right wing of our army was still engaged in 
a fierce fight, in which the English were baffled by the firmness and courage of our 
troops, the battle on our left wing was already decided. 

As soon as Lord Raglan heard that the Prince had crossed the river, he ordered 
his army to advance. 


Todleben then proceeds to narrate in equal detail, and with equal 
simplicity and fairness, the onset of the English -forces. He does willing 
justice to their surpassing steadiness and bravery, and to the cool andelose 
firing of their riflemen. He tells how valiantly Brown and Codrington 
led on their men pell-mell against the heavily armed Russian breastwork 
—how hardily the Souzdal regiment met the invaders—how the 23rd 
Welsh captured the work, and how quickly it was retaken at the point of 
the bayonet by the regiment of Wladimir. He describes the disastrous 
effect produced on the Russian batteries by the flanking fire of Turner's 
two guns,* and records the vicissitudes of the deadly struggle between 
the Wladimir battalions and the Duke of Cambridge's and Pennefather’s 
men. 

General Kiriakow’s troops, after their affair with the French troops near the Tele- 


graph, never paused in their retreat until they reached the Katcha, whither they were 
followed by the Borodino iegiment. The No. 2 light battery was the last to quit the 





* Todleben makes no mention of the presence of Lord Raglan and his staff with 
these two guns, or of the “scaring” effect which the aspect of his lordship is asserted 
to have produced upon the Russian army. 
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field. It was with much difficulty that this battery dragged their guns over the 
heights, so great had been their loss in horses. 
+ * * * * * 


In spite of the difficulties of their position, our troops still held their ground. 

The terrible fire of a cloud of the enemy’s riflemen in a very short time deprived 
our troops of most of their officers and leaders. All Prince Gortchakow’s staff fell ; 
and the prince himself had his horse killed under him, and his cloak pierced by six 
balls. Nevertheless, Prince Gortchakow and General Kvizinsky did not hesitate to 
make a further sacrifice, in order to maintain their position ; they ordered the remains 
of the Wladimir regiment to charge with the bayonet, and led the charge themselves. 
Inspired by the example of their leaders, the Wladimirs sprang over the front and out 
of the sides of the breastwork with a hurrah, and rushed upon the enemy. 

At the sight of the resolute onset of the Wladimir regiment, the first line of the 
English wavered, broke, and began to retreat towards the bridge. 

But at this critical moment our troops were suddenly taken in flank by the 
French artillery, whose unexpected attack decided the struggle in favour of the 
English. 

St. Arnaud, on learning the obstinate resistance with which the English were meet- 
ing, had, in fact, arrested for a few moments the progress of his troops, and, after 
occupying the Telegraph Hill, had pushed forward against our right flank two 
batteries of horse artillery of the reserve, a mounted battery of the 4th division, and 
an English half battery (une demi batterie Anglaise). This force, numbering twenty- 
three guns, opened a murderous fire against our flank; at the same moment the 
French troops resumed their onward movement. 

Paralyzed by such a terrible and unexpected attack, the Wladimir regiment halted, 
and the English rallying, directed against it a very brisk fire. But, after a slight 
pause, it resumed its advance with loud hurrahs. 

At last, however, met by the crushing fire of the infantry, and of the French and 
English artillery—having lost almost all its officers, and having no supports in its 
rear—it was compelled to retire again towards the breastwork, which we had not 
had time to reoccupy with our artillery. 

The English pursued the Wladimir regiment. Its remains found a refuge behind 
the parapet, and again succeeded in arresting for a short time, by a rolling fire, the 
advance of the enemy. 

General Kvizinsky, being extremely anxious to carry off the two guns which had 
been abandoned by the No. 1 heavy battery of the 16th brigade of artillery, and wishing 
to facilitate the retreat of the artillery stationed in an earthwork which had been 
thrown up more to the right, remained with the Wladimir regiment, and endeavoured 
to check the enemy. 

Thus arrested in their progress, the English replied to the fire of the Wladimirs 
with undiminished vigour. For twenty minutes this regiment maintained itself 
behind the breastwork, and, whilst it held in check nearly a whole English division, 
was itself fired upon in flank and in rear by the French battery. 

Whilst the Wladimir regiment was heroically perishing behind the breastwork, Colin 
Campbell’s brigade was threatening to turn its right flank; Prince Napoleon’s division, 
advancing more to the left, was hastening to cut it off from the road to Sébastopol; 
the French battery was thundering on its flank, and the divisions of Brown, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and De Lacy Evans, were pouring into it a shower of shells and bullets. 
Still the Wladimirs never flinched ; although they had lost their colonel, three majors, 
fourteen captains, thirty subalterns, and about thirteen hundred men, they firmly 
maintained their position.* 





* Todleben is supported in this account by both De Bazancourt and Kvizinsky. 
De Bazancourt names the battery ordered on this service by St. Arnaud (p. 230, vol. i.); 
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Prince Menschikow, apprehending that he might be cut off from Sébastopol, and 
seeing that there was no chance of restoring the battle in the centre, and on the left 
flank, at about 4P.m. ordered Prince Gortchakow to withdraw to the line of the heights 
the troops which composed our right flank. 

Lieutenant-General Kvizinsky, having strengthened his line of skirmishers, began 
to retire with the ruins of the Wladimir and Grand Duke Michael regiments.* As 
he was giying the order to retreat his horse was killed under him, and he was himself 
wounded in the foot. He was not, however, thereby prevented from remaining in the 
field and adopting such measures as he considered necessary for the occasion. But 
presently, a rifle-bullet smashed his left wrist and entered his hip, and he fell 
dangerously wounded. 


The Russians then retired in good order, carrying off all their guns 
save the two which had been disabled in the breastwork, and the English 
opened upon them a heavy fire of artillery and rifles, causing to the 
Ouglitch regiment alone a loss of 100 men. 


To cover his retreat, Gencral-Major Kischinsky, in obedience to the order of 
the commander-in-chief, placed on a small knoll not far from the original position 
of our principal reserve, three batteries which had suffered less than the others—the 
No. 12 battery of horse artillery, and the No. 3 and 4 light batteries of the 14th 
brigade of artiliery. Behind these batteries, and on the left of the road to Sebastopol, 
the regiment of Volhynia stationed itself; a brigade of hussars occupied the left of 
this road, and the Cossacks drew up on the left of the hussars. The English having 
taken possession of the centre and right wing of our original position, began to pursue 
our retreating troops. Lord Cardigan’s brigade of cavalry advanced with the horse 
artillery, leaning on the right flank of Colin Campbell’s brigade, and supported by 
Bentinck’s brigade of Guards, and by part of De Lacy Evans’s and Cathcart’s divisions, 
which were advancing behind it. The enemy’s artillery opencd fire ; but our troops 
were already out of range, and suffered nothing from it. The enemy having come up to 
within cannon-shot of our rear-guard, was received by the fire of our artillery, which 
effectually stopped them, and caused them to give up all further pursuit. It was thus 
that our rear-guard contrived to enable the main body of the army to reach the 
Katcha without difficulty ; itself arriving at that river at about 9 p.m. 

At 7 P.M., the enemy, reinforced by Torrens’s troops, which formed part of 
Cathcart’s division, and which had just arrived from Old Fort, bivouacked on the 
position which our troops had occupied during the fight. 

The reasons which prevented the enemy from persevering in the pursuit were— 

Ist. That their troops were exhausted by the heroic resistance of the Russians. 

2nd. That they had not sufficient cavalry. 

3rd. That it was to be feared that the Russians would make a stand behind the 
Katcha, which presented the same advantages for resistance as the heights of the 
Alma ; and, 

4th. That the illness of Marshal St. Arnaud deprived the operations consequent 
on the battle of the vigour necessary to ensure success. 





and Kvizinsky writes—“ From the left the French, having forced our left-wing fore- 
posts, were hurrying to the rescue of their allies, whose efforts were beginning to flag 
before the unheard of and unparalleled heroism of the brave Vladimirski. The French 
battery having taken up its position on the left wing of our side, began to fire side- 
ways on the fast thinning wing of our gallant regiment. Their reserve was hastening 
to cut off our retreat.” 

* There only remained at that time, with the Wladimir regiment, one superior 
officer, two captains, and-seven subalterns, several of whom, although wounded, had 
refused to leave the ranks. 
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The Russian troops having resisted for the space of four hours an enemy greatly 
superior in numbers, and much better armed, had necessarily incurred heavy losses, 
Five Russian generals, 23 superior officers, 170 subalterns, and 5,511 soldiers had 
been killed and wounded. 

The allied army had also suffered severely, haying lost 3,500 men. The English 
suflered most ; out of this number they lost 2,000. 

Thus the first encounter between the Russians and the enemy was not fortunate 
for us. The battle of the Alma, which caused us such heavy losses, was a defeat. 

This first encounter proved that the Russian army, animated by the best kind of 
military spirit, was in point of devotion, courage, and sense of duty, on a par with the 
first armies of Europe, but that it was inferior to them in armament and in tactics, 


Here Todleben enters at considerable length into the various causes 
which, in his opinion, contributed to the disasters of his countrymen at 
the Alma. He mainly attributes their defeat to the improved armament 
of the allies, and to the consequent improvement in the training of their 
men, which had imparted to each individual soldier greater intelligence, 
quickness, and confidence in action; whilst the Russian army, tenacious 
of the glorious traditions of Souvorow, had been simply drilled to move 
with strict accuracy in heavy masses, and to believe that the road to 
victory was only to be won at the bayonet’s point. 


The result of this system was, that no European army could vie with ours in 
mancuvring in masses. But, on the other hand, when regularity of line and accuracy 
of movement were not required in battle ; and when the nature of the ground did 
not allow of such professional niceties ; when it became necessary to rally, and to 
display quickness and presence of mind, then our troops, inferior to no others in the 
world in bravery and devotion, were often exposed to heavy losses, which, under a 
better system, might have been avoided, and frequently allowed favourable oppor- 
tunities to escape them, which might otherwise have led to victory. 

At the battle of the Alma our troops, armed with smooth bores, could not do any 
execution on the enemy at a greater distance than 300 yards, whilst the allies could 
open an effective fire on our people at 1200 yards and more, and thus could harass 
and weaken us, without exposing or suffering themselves. 

And by the time the enemy had approached our troops so nearly as to equalize 
the terms of the combat, our fire could no longer compete with theirs, so dis- 
organized and weakened had been our battalions by the rifles of the allies. 

The enemy, well assured of the superiority of their weapons, avoided anything 
like close fighting ; whenever our battalions showed a desire to charge they retired to 
a distance, and maintained a withering fire, both from their skirmishers and from their 
battalions deployed. 

Our columns, by persisting in their attack, only incurred terrible losses, and finding 
it impossible to advance against the storm of shot by which they were overwhelmed, 
broke and were compelled to retire before they had reached the enemy. 

Our artillery, exposed to the fire of a thick swarm of sharpshooters, firing from 
a distance out of grape-shot, could only render their fire effective, by throwing case- 
shot, of which each battery possessed but 15 rounds, and which could not be fired 
very rapidly. In spite of the shelter afforded by the irregularities of the ground, we 
contrived to inflict heavy loss by this species of projectile, both on the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters and on the main bodies of their troops. But when the enemy had been 
broken up and repelled by the united efforts of our infantry and our artillery, and 
when their defeat ought to have been completed by the employment of our guns, the 
latter, on many occasions, found themselves incapable of action in consequence of 
their heavy losses in men and in horses. The same reason occasionally obliged our 
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artillery to abandon prematurely their position, lest their guns should be captured 
by the enemy. 

The enemy’s artillery, firing on our troops with round shot and shell, did them but 
little damage, in comparison with that caused by their rifles. 

Amongst many other reasons which contributed to the loss of the battle, one of 
the most important must be recorded—viz., that we had not fortified our position, 
aithough we had lacked neither time nor means to do so. 

The tardy opposition which we made to the attack of Bosquet’s division also 
influenced the results of the action. 

Finally, the retreat of General Kiriakow’s troops from their position enabled Prince 
Napoleon’s and Canrobert’s troops to ascend with greater ease the heights of the left 
bank of the Alma. General Kiriakow’s retreat, too, exercised a fatal influence over 
the action of our regiments which were engaged on the right wing, and occasioned the 
heavy losses which were sustained by Prince Gortchakow’s troops. After the battle 
of the Alma, our army, as has already been stated, rallied on the Katcha, and 
bivouacked there. The encampment presented a gloomy scene—no conversation— 
no noise—no camp-fires. Rueful faces and smothered indignation indicated the 
unfortunate issue of the contest; but the troops were by no means demoralized, as 
was shown by the general expression of a desire to meet the enemy again. 

* * * * * * 


On the morrow, the 2ist September, our army, protected by a rear-guard formed 
of eight battalions, 6,500 strong, and of sixteen guns,* continued its retreat towards 
the Belbeck. In order to ease the troops, the baggage had been sent forward over- 
night. 

Although the march of the troops was impeded by a long train of wounded men, 
this extraordinarily rapid retreat was achieved in perfect order. 


It is pleasant to observe how entirely this unvarnished and lucid 
narrative effaces every stain which the panegyrist of Lord Raglan has 
sought to cast upon the military character of our gallant allies. The 
charge so circumstantially insinuated against their skirmishers, of 
being in the habit of wantonly squandering their ammunition against 
imaginary foes at the outset of a great battle, for the mere look and 
sound of the thing, at once falls to the ground before the fact, that tle 
French, armed with Miniés deadly at 1,200 paces, were likely to fire 
for some time at opponents carrying smooth-bores harmless at 300 paces, 
before any return fire could be seen or heard.f Mr. Russell, of The Times, 
a practised and keen-eyed observer, whose fidelity of description is beyond 
cavil, thus wrote on the very evening of the battle— 


At one o’clock we saw the French columns struggling up the hills, covered by a 
cloud of skirmishers whose fire seemed most deadly. Once, at a sight of a threaten- 
ing mass of Russian infantry, in a commanding position above them, who fired rapid 
volleys amongst them, the French paused; but it was only to collect their skirmishers; 
for, as soon as they had formed, they ran up the hill at the pas de charge, and broke 
up the Russians at once, who fled in disorder with loss, up the hill. We could see 
men dropping on both sides, and the wounded rolling down the steep (p. 180). 





* The light regiment of Borodino, the infantry regiments of Volhynia, and the 
Nos. 3 and 4 light batteries of the 14th brigade of artillery, constituted this rear-guard, 
which was commanded by Col. Khroustchew. 

+ History of the Invasion of the Crimea, p. 272, v. ii, 
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However far the superior losses of the English may go to establish 
the courage of our troops—which nobody has ever ventured to call 
in question—they can scarcely be received as a proof of the 
military ability of their leaders, after the interesting account which 
odleben has given of the skill and success of the French generals, in 
avoiding close conflict, and in availing themselves of the vast superiority 
conferred upon their artillery and their riflemen by their new and superior 
armament.* Had the French infantry under Bosquet and Canrobert, on 
gaining the heights, instantly attacked the Russian infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, as Mr. Kinglake seems to think they ought to have done, without 
waiting for the arrival of their own guns—it is certain that their losses 
would have been at least commensurate with those of the English, but 
it is equally certain that they would have fared little better than did Codring- 
ton and Brown, when, casting aside the pedantry of the parade-ground, 
those officers preferred “ trusting to the spirit and individual courage of 
their troops,” and led on “a mere throng of brave men to attack a 
powerful battery supported by heavy columns of foot,” with what result 
and at what cost of life and limb, English homes will not easily forget. 
Viewed by the light which Todleben has now shed on the French 
operations at the Alma—a light hitherto unnoticed by the author of the 
History of the Invasion of the Crimea—the very smallness of their losses 
on that occasion will ever in future redound to the military renown of our 


allies. Colonel Hamley, R.A., whose “soldierly narrative” of the battle 
of the Alma is cited by Mr. Kinglake himself as a reliable authority, 
thus describes the deadly evidence of the conflict at the Telegraph, 
witnessed by himself the day after the fight :— 


It was not till reaching the plain on which stood the unfinished signal-tower, 
already mentioned as the contested point in the French attack, that there appeared 





*In Russell’s Letters from the Crimea several passages occur which fully 
account for the unusual proportion of English officers and non-commissioned officers 
slain at the Alma. In the English service the colours, which are very large, are 
carried in action by officers, and a body of non-commissioned officers is grouped 
around them for their defence ; an arrangement which appears scarcely compatible 
with the improved system of rifle-shooting:— 

“ Our regiments marched with their colours as a matter of course, and the enemy 
made the latter a special mark for their rifles. Thus it was that so many ensigns, 
lieutenants, and sergeants fell. The 33rd Regiment lost no less than twenty sergeants 
killed and wounded, nearly all of them round the colours. The Queen’s colours were 
struck in fourteen, the regimental colours in eleven places.”—(p. 183.) 

“ The colours of the Scots Fusilier Guards have sixteen balls through them, and 
the staff is broken.””—(p. 186.) , 

And Mr. Kinglake, in describing the deeds of the Wladimir regiment, writes: “ The 
men of the column took the fancy of pouring the main volume of their shot towards 
the ground where the colours of the 33rd were upraised. The colours were new, and 
as though the mere richness of their crimson folds were enough to draw the eye and 
the aim of the Rassian musketeer, they were riddled in two or three minutes with 
numbers of balls. Of those who stood near them a large proportion were struck 
down.” —(vol. ii. p. 365.) 
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signs of a sanguinary conflict. Many Russians lay dead there, and they lay thicker 
near the signal-tower, the hillock on which it was built being strewn with them, 
Three or four had been bayoneted whilst defending the entrance, and in the narrow 
space within, which was divided into compartments, were three or four small groups 
slain in the defence. Another spot contained three or four hundred corpses.—(p. 26): 


The proportion gf wounded to killed at the battle of the Alma was 
rather more than five to one; if, therefore, it may be assumed that Colonel 
Hamley’s account of what he saw around the Telegraph tower, where 
Mr. Kinglake more than insinuates there was no fight at all, represents 
an aggregate of 500 Russian dead, it will be seen that out of the 5,709 
Russians killed and wounded at the battle of the Alma, the French musi 
have accounted for their full share. 

Although it may seem to be almost unnecessary to cumulate further 
proofs of the injustice done to the French by Mr. Kinglake’s graceful 
but prejudiced pen, from which Todleben’s work has now effectually 
relieved them, a corroborative quotation from a Listory of the Crimean 
War, privately printed at Calcutta in 1859 by Colonel Adye, of the 
Royal Artillery, will appropriately conclude this paper :— 


It was about noon. The enemy, taken by surprise at an attack on their left, 
where they had least expected it, and where they had considered the ground imprac- 
ticable, detached at once several batteries and other troops from their centre to meet 
it, and Bosquet’s artillery became heavily engaged, but not at very close range, 
St. Arnaud, taking advantage of the success of this manceuvre, and in order to pre- 
vent General Bosquet from being overpowered, on the firing of the first gun ordered 
the columns of General Canrobert and Prince Napoleon to attack in their front. In 
advancing they were warmly received at the river by the Russian skirmishers, and by 
their infantry on the slopes. The French artillery was brought into action, tiie 
batteries of Prince Napoleon being placed on the right of the village of Bourliouk. 
The French columns soon forced the passage of the river, and began to swarm up the 
heights, the enemy gradually retiring before them, but disputing every inch of ground. 
It was about 2 p.m. when the French gained the crest, and Canroberit then found him- 
self face to face with the left centre of the Russian army, consisting of powerful 
columns, concentrated near an unfinished te'~graph tower. His own artillery had 
been obliged to make a detour to gain the hei,uts, and had not joined him ; that of 
the enemy, hitherto engaged with Bosquet, now turned and concentrated their fire 
upon his columns. The Prince Napoleon, on his left, also met with equal opposition. 
St. Arnaud then ordered forward General Forey’s two brigades of the reserve. 
Arriving with their artillery, they gave timely support to General Canrobert and the 
Prince Napoleon ; at the same time Bosquet continued to advance along the heights 
and threaten the Russian left, which enabled Canrobert to order an attack to the 
front, and the enemy were then driven back, retreating with heavy loss. 

Thus far the battle in this direction was gained ; the French having accom- 
plished a most difficult and gallant advance, for which their activity and dashing 
gualities were well suited.— History of the Crimean War : Calcutta, 1859. 


d. Q, 








Che Gthigs of Hrigndship. 


j'o treat your friend as if he were one day to be your enemy, and your 
enemy as if he were one day to be your friend, is a maxim prudent indeed, 
but, fortunately or unfortunately, almost impracticable under the present 
conditions of humanity, since the natures which call forth the most 
thorough and full-blooded friendship from others, are almost always of a 
generous and unsuspicious kind. They are incapable of the attitude of 
cool reticence and mental reserve alluded to, and even if they can conceive 
or practise it, it is only by a sudden and imperfect inspiration, and for a 
very limited space of time. 

There is no reason to suppose that the passions, affections, and fancies 
of man are governed by a blind and uncertain chance, any more than are 
the things of the outward and visible world. The laws of chemistry and 
mechanics are not more exact and immutable than the laws of psychology, 
but our knowledge of the data from which we deduce those laws is in the 
first instance reasonably accurate; in the last, owing to secondary causes 
and disturbing influences, which we know absolutely nothing of, and could 
not control if we did, our ignorance is great, and what we learn avails not 
much. We can foretel an eclipse, we can predict the result of a 
chemical combination, but of the secret of love, of the rise or fall of 
a friendship or a creed, even those who know humanity best can only 
guess. ‘Take, for instance, three stoppered glass bottles containing respec- 
tively saturated solutions of the salts of potassa, ammonia, and lead. 
Withdraw the corks, and permit the atmosphere to enter. In a short time 
there will be found in the first bottle crystals in six-sided prisms, in the 
second crystals needle-shaped, in the third crystals needle-shaped and in 
six-sided prisms. Suppose it were possible in the same way to bottle 
different solutions of humanity, and then suddenly to admit the outer air, 
that is, the laws of their condition to act on them; in the one example 
the result is as sure as algebra, in the other it is all not chance but 
mystery. ‘Take three children, apparently one much like the other, 
subject them as far as you can to the same conditions, and in ten years 
what will they be like? Neither you nor any one else can tell. 

Friendship, then, springs up between the most unlikely persons, presents 
widely different features, and maintains its vitality under many different 
circumstances. That sort which is formed at school or college in very 
early life among the young of either sex, need hardly be discussed here, 
since it resembles love rather than friendship, and is distinguished by a 
fervid enthusiasm, a tormenting jealousy, great sensitiveness, and an utter 
absence of all calculation, distrust, or even prudence. Yet in memory 
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how fragrant the incense burned at that shrine, how genuine the idolatry, 
how complete the sacrifice! ‘A curious fact these school friendships,” 
said a wise schoolmaster, “ but I do not know what we should do without 
them: I am obliged to utilize them.” The kind of friendship which 
comprehends more than two, is, in truth, the alliance of a select and 
chosen few. Of these cliques or charmed circles, France has always been 
more prolific than England, from the delightful coteries of the salons, 
down to the joyous bands of the young Bohemians of the Quartier-Latin— 
the artists and students, “ces pauvres associés du rire et des larmes, 
si gais dans leur mélancolie, si mélancolique dans leur gaieté.” Between 
these and the groups of fiery young spirits under whose respective auspices 
the “blue and yellow” was born, and Maga flourished, there are some, 
but not many, points of resemblance; while the gifted men who at one 
time clustered in the Lake district, furnish an example of a society in the 
full period of ripeness and experience. ‘There is at present an obvious 
tendency among men of keen sensibilities and thoughtful character, to 
limit themselves to a smaller circle, and to accord to the members who 
compose it a friendship of the most exclusive, intimate, and unreserved 
kind. Several reasons combine to bring this about, one of these, perhaps, 
being the cheap press, which gives instant and wide currency to any infor- 
mation, authentic or otherwise, about the sayings, doings, personal habits, 
and even dress and appearance of any persons of mark; and this custom 
frequently involves an unseasonable intrusion into the privacy of a man’s 
life. Moreover, public opinion now moves collectively and in the mass; 
and in its haste and vehemence, its ignorance and impatience of any other 
voice or opinion than its own, it often amounts to a species of real tyranny. 
The natural resource of those who would withstand it, therefore, is to 
combine together, and seek in the approbation of the few, a support 
against the condemnation of the many. ‘This plan is especially attractive 
to those who are endowed with considerable powers of imagination and 
poetry, or who are of an original or sarcastic turn of mind, for such are 
sure to be either lightly appreciated or imperfectly understood. 

When the world does not understand or appreciate us, there is always 
the practical way of meeting that annoyance by teaching ourselves to 
think that some people, few or many, are all the world to us, Where 
sincere friendship exists among a limited and chosen few on this basis,— 
that each person shall try to understand. the other, however far short such 


efforts may fall,—there is still a sense of elation and security, a certainty of 


sanction and appreciation, which is one form of Paradise, hardly, perhaps, 
valued at the time according to its rarity, but more regretted and better 
estimated when the eyes are dimmed, the heart stilled, and the voice 
hushed of those with whom we have lived in hearty and cordial fellowship. 

A very obvious gain in this kind of alliance is a great development in 
individuality and a fearlessness in asserting it. The humour, manner, 
form of speech, and turn of thought, become studded with characteristics, 
and are accepted and admired as they stand. If a man with half-a-dozen 
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friends is quite sure of being neither betrayed nor contradicted, but of 
being listened to and understood, he speaks his very best, and throws all 
he has of verve and spirit into his words. Conceive a circle where no man 
felt bound to improve and instruct his fellow-man, but only to understand 
and assist him! But an approach to that now unattainable luxury might 
be made even if only no man interrupted the speech of his fellow. At 
present there is a great hurry to speak, combined with an extreme care- 
lessness not so much in the matter as in the manner of speech, and the 
result of this is a habit of interruption almost universal. The truth of 
this any one will find for himself if, during one evening’s friendly inter- 
course, he will count how many speeches of ordinary length he begins, 
and how many he is allowed to finish according to his original intention. 
We do indeed point and polish the beginnings of our sentences, but take 
little care or thought for the fashion of an ending which we are instinc- 
tively conscious we shall never achieve ; and if a good breeding, now rare, 
permits us to conclude our observation in silence and at leisure, we imme- 
diately become sensible that the case is an exceptional one, by the difficulty 
we experience in giving one final phrase with terseness and effect. Those 
who make up their minds that they will only care for the opinion of 
a certain few choice people, and that those people shall care for them, 
appreciate them, and understand them well and thoroughly, can afford to 
laugh at a good deal of blame and neglect from the world at large, and 
commonly do so. Within this charmed circle there is an atmosphere of 
sympathy at once personal, vivid, and profound, well calculated to have a 
stimulating or almost intoxicating effect on the powers of those who 
breathe its perfume. And a curious thing is, that the system which might 
at first be supposed to encourage self-complacency and exaltation in con- 
versation, has in practice an opposite result. When Methodists recount 
their experiences in conclave, each individual, after having had his own 
say, is obliged in turn to become an auditor, while in general society all 
combine to bafile, interrupt, and confound the noisy egotist; every one is 
glad to cheat him of his unjust dominion, or to slay him, metaphorically 
speaking, in his selfish enjoyment. But within the special circle, when a 
man is disposed to indulge in egotistical talk, he finds that he is permitted 
to speak of himself without interruption, on condition that each word and 
sentiment becomes the object of a careful and discriminating attention-— 
to proclaim himself, subject only to his being taken at his word and judged 
on his merits: the knowledge of this fact is of itself a sufficient check on 
undue garrulity to an ambitious and generous temper. It may be, and 
often is the case, that outside this coterie the members of it are haughty, 
irritable, and careless of approbation; but within the magic line they 
become, as it were, other men, they give withcut effort or offence, receive 
without any sense of incurring the burden of obligation, and revel in that 
perfect freedom of thought and expression which, to flourish, requires not 
only the assurance of perfect sympathy, but an absolute security from the 
careless treachery of babbling tongues. Hardly anything can be more 
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delightful than a well-secured position in such a society as this, hardly any- 
thing is niore difficult to acquire or better worth the effort to win and retain, 

It is probable, however, that the most perfect form of friendship must 
always be that which arises between two human beings only. When this 
occurs wholly unconnected with the passion of love between a man and 
woman, the very circumstance of the difference of sex, perhaps, tends to 
bind the tie with a more subtle and perfect charm. On that subject alone 
essays might be written, and one is almost tempted to assert with Emerson 
that “sex is not local but universal,” since the truth is nearly invariable 
that, wherever a firm friendship arises between two of the same sex, be 
they men or women, strehgth, calm, courage, reticence, and other attri- 
butes supposed to be specially masculine, will be observed as arrayed on 
the one side, while uiselfishness, refinement, tact, impulsiveness, the dis- 
position to obey, and the capacity for suffering and for sacrifice will be 
found on the other—the qualities of fidelity, loyalty, and good faith being 
apparent on both, though commonly in unequal proportions. A sentiment 
of attachment often exists in a very exalted and concentrated form between 
men or women cut off by peculiar circumstances from other ties, as, for 
instance; among celibate priests, of which Lamennais furnished a notable 
example; and likewise among women, and also men, who from some great 
shock to the affections or disappointment in early life in their hopes or 
intentions of marriage, have become estranged from their relatives, and 
isolated as respects the outer world. It resembles a river where the 
channel is pent up by encroaching rocks, or artificially narrowed by earth- 
banks; where the natural outlets are stopped and destroyed, and the swift- 
ness and depth of the current are increased in a corresponding degree, 
So with these people, what has seemed to them at first like a death-in-life, 
has been only the precursor of the birth of a new life often destined 
to triumph over death itself. 

Though the causes which go to establish friendship, and endow it with 
permanence and vitality, are everywhere the same, yet the mode in which 
it is manifested, and the fashions which govern the display of it, are ina 
large measure regulated by other things, as race, education, birth, social 
position, and constitutional temperament. In this country no one looks 
for the volubility, the effervescence, the ardent chivalry and etthusiastic 
devotion to an idea, which are natural to the French and Irish—and the 
passionate effusion, the atidacious absence of self-restraint, the senti- 
mentalism, sometimes maudlin, sometimes heroic, which characterize the 
German, are, according to our insular notions, not only strange, but 
suggestive of the ludicrous. Take, for instance, the behaviour of 
Leibgeber and Firmian, as portrayed by Richter: “To rush upstairs, to 
burst open the door of joy, and fall on the beloved heart, was the work of 
a moment.” . . . Again, “ When Firmian entered the chamber, his Henry 
turned, and they fell silently into each other’s arms, and with bowed heads 
poured forth all the tears that burned within them, but some were tears of 
joy, and they concluded the embrace, but not the silence.” The final parting 
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is almost too heartrending to be described; it may be recorded briefly, 
that “they clung together and wept heartily ; that Firmian, unable to 
speak, stroked and caressed Henry’s hair; that he leaned his cheek against 
the beloved eyes, their lips met, and they kissed each other.” It may be 
said, and truly, that the Germans themselves would regard this scene as 
described with poetical exaggeration, but they would fail to appreciate all 
that there is of ludicrous about it, excepting perhaps the only great 
humourist of which Germany can boast, Henrich Heine. Among very 
young people and women there is, of course, a greater licence permitted in 
such matters, but, in general, the more highly civilized and polished the 
society, the greater the tendency to avoid demonstrative feeling in public; 
and this is true of all countries, but more especially true of England. 

“ The friendship which is of the singular and sovereign kind dissolves 
all other obligations,” says Montaigne. The very best that a man has he 
must give to his friend; for him “ thought should be speech, and speech 
should be truth.” For him should be the ready ear, the welcoming 
glance, the tenderness that will shield his weakness, and the courage 
that will defend his shortcomings. One of the most charming things 
ever said of any woman, was that spoken of Madame de Récamier :— 
“Elle était pour ses amies la sceur de charité de leurs peines, de leurs 
faiblesses, et un peu de leurs défauts.” Irony consists in a startling and 
intentional contrast between the words ard the meaning of the speaker; 
and the force of it depends greatly on the swift knowledge in the mind of 
those who hear it that such is the case; but a very competent authority 
has pronounced it to be “a weapon not entirely fitted to any peaceable 
occasion.” - “ Sarcasm I now perceive to be in general the language of the 
devil ;” and when a man elects to sit in the seat of the scoffer week-days 
and Sundays, or in private as well as public life, whatever else he may 
gain thereby, it will not be in the number and staunchness of those who 
will call themselves his friends, ‘You have been laughing at me now, 
Sydney, for seven years,” said Lord Dudley to the late Sydney Smith, “and 
you have never yet said one thing which I could wish you had left 
unsaid.” A fine thing to be said of any man, whose temptations to be 
witty, at the expense of others, were as great and continuous as they 
must have been with that reverend humourist. As regards a quality 
both rare and valuable in these days—I mean reticence—it may be viewed 
in a double aspect ; the amount you ought to practise towards your friend, 
and the degree you use about him and all that concerns him. The first 
can hardly be too small, consistently with honour towards others, for I 
cannot consent without reserve to Montaigne’s proposition: ‘“ The secret 
which I have sworn not to reveal to another, I may, without perjury, 
communicate to him who is not another, but myself.” The second can 
hardly be too great. There would be much more liberty of thought and 
speech, and a more thorough and loyal exchange of ideas, if we were 
quite sure that what we said or confessed would never face us again to 
shame us publicly: strangely disguised indeed, and bearing. the mark of 
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much manipulation, but still originally our own, and therefore riot to be 
wholly disavowed, however the sense or intention of the words once used 
has been altered or distorted. That the active propagation of scandal has 
been, and still is, under greater restraint among men than among women, 
is perhaps because men know, both by observation and the experience of 
actual life, that actions for defamation of character sometimes prove costly 
things; and that a summons to provide sureties for the peace being kept 
has been the frequent consequence of an indiscretion of the tongue. 
Women, threatened with an attorney’s letter, usually succumb at once; 
and there are many clergymen and single women whom it is quite as easy 
and as shameful to bully as children. It may be taken as an invariable 
rule that all which a man learns in his capacity as friend, or becomes 
even accidentally acquainted with, from the circumstance of his being the 
friend of another, should be preserved with an absolute secresy. The 
particular form of incontinence of speech to which this rule applies, arises 
more often from carelessness than premeditated treachery, and from 
vanity more frequently than either. It is not the inventor, the author, the 
donor, who betray their own secrets and their highly-prized incognito—it 
is not the men who are entrusted with the business, the professional agents, 
the recipients of the gifts. No, it is generally through the vanity or affec- 
tion of some too kind friend who could not bear to be supposed as ignorant 
as the world at large. A little incident related to me by a very competent 
authority will illustrate the way in which these things occur. Just before 
the mystery of the authorship of the Waverley Novels was discovered, great 
was the excitement of the public, and many were the random bolts shot 
and guesses made. The truth had been whispered more than once, and 
the right man spotted, but as Sir’ Walter energetically disowned his 
offspring and recorded his plea of “not guilty,” like any other accused 
man, a3, moreover, his friends had sustained cross-examinations with great 
staunchness and assurance, nothing certain was elicited. . How it was 
eventually revealed was in this way :—An American clergyman calling at 
the shop of the eminent publishing firm of Messieurs Constable, and being 
acquainted with Mr. Constable, who happened to be present, the conver- 
sation turned on the secret, which every one desired to know. Mr. Con- 
stable, partly perhaps to pique the stranger’s curiosity, and partly, it is 
probable, to prove that he was himself honoured with the confidence of 
the author, pointed to two books lying on the table, and remarked, “I am 
sending those very books to-day to the real author of Waverley.” The 
American naturally enough took them in his hand and cursorily examined 
them, and left immediately after to pay a visit to Captain Hamilton of 
Chiefswood, who took him next day to see Abbotsford. There, on the 
library table, lay a newly opened parcel, labelled from Constable and Co., 
and containing the identical two volumes in question. From that date 
the secret was public property, and Sir Walter was obliged to bear as he 
best might the brunt of the honours which were showered on him. 
Almost every one’s experience will furnish some instance of a similar 
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kind, and the inference is, that the special form of reticence under con- 
sideration is rare, because it lies in the exercise of wisdom and self-control 
rather than honesty of purpose or sincerity of affection. 

One of the most sagacious moralists of the present day has placed in 
the mouth of one of his characters this definition of the duties of a friend: 
“ Never to ask disagreeable questions, nor to make personal observations, 
and to defend them (7. e. their friends) behind their back ;” to this might 
be added, to avoid making inconvenient requests, and never to indulge in 
flat contradiction. There are some faults which are eminently oppressive 
to others, such as eternally lecturing, teaching, criticizing, improving, and 
setting people straight. There are others which injure only those who 
commit them, and these delinquents find forgiveness more easily than 
others, though they are not always those who cause the least suffering. To 
avoid any undue strain on affection, it is much more needful to think 
alike on small topics, than to be of accord on great questions. On the 
whole it is safer to criticize the principles of your friend than to offend 
his tastes, and there are minds so wise and tolerant in their nature as to 
maintain the most harmonious relations; and yet the one may steadily 
refuse to adopt the other’s notion of the infinite. Moreover, the man or 
woman who never, if possible, disappoints a reasonable expectation, or 
withholds or defers a hoped-for pleasure, will be more loved than he who 
is prodigal of gifts and indulgences of a sudden, unexpected, and occa- 
sionally inopportune kind. 

In defending an absent friend, much must depend on whether the 
attack is just or unjust, the accusation well or ill founded. Under the 
last supposition there is no limit to be laid down, except that prescribed 
by good taste ; but in the first case the defence might safely be regulated 
according to the ideas entertained of the obligations and privileges of the 
professional advocate. If counsel duly retained may, and must by 
prescriptive right of custom, and in the strict line of duty, ignore, slur 
over, suppress, or explain away all evidence against his client, and urge 
all that can be said in favour of an individual whom he knows to be 
guilty—the man who has received the honorarium of friendship, more 
precious than gold, may unquestionably suggest any matter in extenuation 
or justification of his friend. And, by analogy, he is likewise free to 
advance anything which can invalidate the veracity, the authority, or the 
character of the accuser, or to suggest whatever occurs to him tending to 
throw doubt on the fact of the commission of the deed or offence of 
which there is question. So far as an advocate may legitimately and 
honourably go, so far a friend may venture; but beyond those limits he 
must not transgress. The art of selecting and expressing with refinement 
and discrimination such ideas, thoughts, and phrases as shall by a natural 
sequence operate on antagonistic minds, so as to cause the inferences and 
suggestions wished for to arise on their side, and to all appearance spen- 
taneously, is rather intuitive and feminine than logical and inductive ; 
and this is why all women defend their absent friends more successfully 
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than men do, if they can only prevail on themselves to observe the first 
great law in pugilism—“ hit straight and keep your temper.” 

Having spoken of what is, as I conceive, due to a man from his friend, 
there remain one or two other points for discussion, in which many people 
who esteem themselves as of manifold and even exemplary generosity in 
friendship, are nevertheless grievously deficient. 

There are men who desire to enjoy the privileges of a close and 
amical alliance, but uniformly shirk the obligations entailed, who are not 
ashamed to decline to advise from a selfish dread of responsibility, who 
refuse to listen, and repel any confidence lest they should be compromised ; 
who entreat to be told “nothing which they may not repeat to all the 
world;” and who, in the desperation of their cowardice, proclaim, as on 
the house-top, how much they lack either the capacity or the inclination 
to accord sympathy or preserve confidence. “ Do not tell me—I will not 
take on myself to advise—don’t ask me—I had rather not know.” So 
they cry to any one who will give ear to them. 

Sometimes it is the abject entreaty of real incapacity, more often the 
precaution of sordid selfishness. ‘“ If I know nothing, I can tell nothing, 
and I will take care not to be made uncomfortable by being mixed up in 
any misadventure or ill-Iuck of my friends.” Hardly anything more 
ignoble and pusillanimous than this can be imagined, and if it wounds 
him to the soul who sustains this insult, it hopelessly degrades the man 
who offers it. Moreover, it has this great drawback, zt does not pay, tor 
those who refuse to share in the fortunes of their friends have never very 
long any friends about whom to disquiet themselves. The advantage of 
shirking is, taking it at its extreme value, of the lowest and most evanescent 
kind, and when a very flagrant case occurs, gods and men combine to 
punish the offender, with an unanimity and severity almost out of propor- 
tion with the magnitude of the fault.“ Amicus certus in re incerta,” says 
Ennius, which may be freely translated, “ It is when a man is on his beam- 
ends that the metal of a friend rings true.” 

A friend, therefore, ought to be ready at all times, and at any cost, to 
give counsel, to ‘afford aid and comfort,” to preserve confidence, and to 
keep a secret. And this holds good for all friends, whether man or woman. 
“Un secret, a-t-on dit, tourmente plus une femme qu'une colique: et 
comme il est trés-agréable de raconter, elle n’est pas longtemps malade.” 
So runs the French epigram, but, like most of the ill-natured things said 
of women, untrue, or true only in a very partial and limited sense. The 
reason women have an ill re: utation as confidantes springs from two 
causes. Undeniably they do }etray a secret sometimes pour cause, but 
never unintentionally ; it is a méchanceté, nota mal-adresse. Butas most 
of the sex are born actresses, in general when a woman has a secret and 
means to keep it, she never suffers it to be suspected that she is aware of 
its existence; if circumstances drive her out of this position, instead of 
standing at bay when hard pressed, or taking refuge, as the much-pestered 


male will do, in sulky silence or a downright fib, her marvellous cunning 
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instructs her so to guard the outworks, divert the current of attack, parry 
the best thrust, return a cross-fire of unmistakeably aggressive eatechizing, 
dazzle the sight, and harass and annoy the enemy in flank and rear, that a 
hand-to-hand charge at close quarters is hardly ever possible. When Greek 
meets Greek, or, in plain terms, when woman meets with her match, the 
game of attack and defence is as instructive to watch as a contest at chess, 
and much more amusing. “ Leibgeber,” says Jean Paul, “ could tell a 
thousand lies in jest, and no two in need; in the former case, every 
deceitful expression of countenance and lying phrase were at his command, 
in the latter, not one.” And this remark points at a fact not generally 
recognized, 7.¢. that women are more truthful than men, since they only 
fib at their need, whereas men will fib out of wantonness, and only tell 
truth at a push. 

However, I will suppose that the private affairs, or the important 
secret of your friend, are exposed to the point-blank question of an 
unauthorized and inquisitive outsider; it is worth consideration how such 
impertinences ought to be met. Whether it is preferable to tell a direct 
untruth rather than betray a secret entrusted to you, is of course open 
to some argument. It will be said, on the one side, that if such means 
are necessary to protect secrecy, there ought to be no such things as 
secrets; that silence or a steady refusal to answer are, and ought to be, 
sufficient to meet all difficulties of the kind; that untruth is not only 
demoralizing, but mischievous and wrong, and is, moreover, always pro- 
ductive of more mischief and more wrong. Against this it may be fairly 
urged that trust of any kind implies secrecy, that so long as there are 
servants of the Crown, as ministers of State, privy councillors, and 
servants of the public, as lawyers and medical men, there must be secrets, 
and ought to be fidelity; that to that paramount duty all minor con- 
siderations of ethics must give way, and that if a secret can be kept by no 
other means than a lie, a lie there must be. It may be further argued, 
that if loyalty is due to the Sovereign, and fidelity to the client, both one 
and the other are due to a friend. It is quite certain that an awkward, 
malicious, or importunate person will occasionally commence a cross- 
examination so offensively direct, that total cilence, an absolute refusal to 
give information, nay, the slightest attempt to equivocate, would be, in 
effect, an admission of the most damnatory kind, and would betray your 
friend equally with the most candid avowal. 

Many of the most romantic and stirring incidents of daring and 
chivalry in the olden days have turned on the success of some bold fulse- 
hood, by which a betrayed king, a fugitive queen, or an exiled chief have 
been saved from insult and from death ; nay, for the sake of father, mother, 
brother, or husband, for the love borne to priest, patriot, and rebel, to 
save them in flight and aid them to concealment or in persecution, all 
manner of lies have been told from time immemorial, and not much 
blamed; and it would hardly consort now with our ideas of honour to 
betray a friend in any mode from which our tongue could save us. 

15—2 
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Perhaps to imagine a case, will illustrate the argument. Supposing a 
sailor, in hiding from the press-gang, or (in the Southern States) a run- 
away slave, concealed in the house where you happened to be, and you 
being aware of the fact, were asked by the pursuers whether you had 
knowledge as to the one or the other being concealed about the place, 
nething short of a lie would save them; the question is, would you think 
it right to tell it? Or, as sometimes will happen, commercial credit is in 
a position to be shaken, or the professional honour of a man to be blasted 
by one wavering piece of candour—to be saved by one bold denial—a 
family secret of terrible importance for mischief may be the point of 
inquiry; or-an incognito, which it is most essential to preserve, has 
become the object of suspicion. Ought a trusty friend to keep the secret 
by the only means in his power, or by his words or by his silence admit 
the truth of the charge? Your line of conduct would be very properly 
influenced by this consideration, that the questions were put by people 
whom you regard in the one case as persecutors and oppressors, and in 
the other, as unauthorized and impertinent inquisitors, who have no 
earthly right to put you in the witness-box. 

I remember a misadventure of my youthful days where such matter 
for extenuation could not be pleaded, and where, in the end, I got off 
perhaps better than I deserved. Many years ago, when I was a lad 
at a provincial school, there was, two or three miles away in the middle 
of a plantation which bordered a bit of moorland, a mere or lake of 
considerable size. It was the haunt of various kinds of water-fowl, 
and the favourite resort of us lads for the purpose of bathing—a 
recreation permitted on certain conditions, one of which was a knowledge 
of swimming, and the other, that no boy should venture who had not 
been free of the infirmary for an entire week. One fine day in autumn, 
it being a half-holiday, I, along with a chum of mine named Rowe, some 
years my senior, proceeded to this particular spot, and there some evil 
spirit prompted Rowe to bathe, he having only been out of hospital four 
days; and therefore, though an excellent swimmer, on the black list so 
far. as that particular amusement was concerned. I did essay a feeble 
remonstrance to that effect, uselessly of course, and, having discharged 
my conscience, I cheerfully undertook to look after his clothes. “ You'll 
stick up to them if anybody comes, old fellow?” and, on receiving 
satisfactory assurances, he plunged in. I stood watching him for some 
minutes, and I have now the whole scene before my eyes as if it had 
happened but yesterday. The fragrant smell and faint rustle of the firs, 
the red orange-coloured hue of the light as it fell athwart the trees on 
the ground already strewn with dead leaves and dying ferns, the dry 
warm air, the hushed stillness of the woods, only broken by the bound of 
a rabbit, the chatter of a squirrel, or the wail of a plover, the glittering 
waters of the mere as they lay in the sunshine, and the white back and 
shoulders, and black curly bullet-shaped head of Rowe, as he disported 
himself therein, Suddenly I heard the crackling of a twig, and turning 
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my head beheld, coming along the planting in a difect line with me, 
a man, gun in hand, and that man I recognized as our head-master. He 
might or might not have seen me, so I stood motionless, waiting until he 
should pass a certain thick clump, under shelter of which I might dispose 
of the clothes, and signal to Rowe. 

When the favourable moment came I threw the clothes in frantic 
haste into a dry hole a few yards off, rolled a clod of earth in after them, 
and darted back to my place with such outward composure as I could 
summon, and as H approached, Rowe, who had observed my move- 
ments and scented danger, like a Mohawk dived out of sight. 

“ Are you all alone, Smith?” said H I replied that I was quite 
alone. “ Didn’t I see some one lying on the ground by you just now?” 

I responded with greater firmness that certainly no one had been lying 
on the ground, but though I could tell the fib, or what amounted to one, 
I was deficient in acting, and literally could not withdraw my eyes from 
the spot where Rowe had disappeared. When would he come up, and 
where ?—would he eve come up again? If not, what should I do? 

“Ah!” said H , With a scrutinizing glance, “so you are fond of 
solitude—making verses, perhaps, or that kind of thing, eh? I dare say 
you wish I had not found you !” 

This I denied, but faintly, for I was getting horridly uncomfortable, 
there was something about his manner which I did not like. I feared 
that in school parlance he smelt a rat. Just then something black rose 
above the water on the off-side of a little sedgy island covered with 
bulrushes, about forty yards from land, and by the instant stir and 
flapping of the wild-fowl which rose thereabouts, I knew that what we 
both saw must be Rowe’s head come up for breath. H sighted it 
very attentively, then looked at me— 

“JT think that’s a water-hen,” he said. I replied that I thought it 
was. ‘Or a sandsnipe,” he continued. I admitted it was possible. 
“On second thoughts, I believe it’s a wild-duck.” 

I still maintained that it was only a water-hen, in the hopes that he 
would not think such a creature worth powder and shot. 

“Well, Pll have a shot at it at all events,” said H——, calinly. 
“Just hold my flask while I load.” 

I obeyed ; the perspiration oozing through every pore of my skin the 
while. He loaded with remarkable deliberation, keeping, ‘as it appeared 
to me, one eye constantly on Rowe's head, and the other on my face. 
When he had completed, he looked hard at me. “ You wouldn’t let me 
try the shot, sir, would you?” I said, with an.anxiety and earnestness 
impossible to disguise. 

“No,” replied H. ; “I'm afraid you are too nervous this time.” 

He slowly raised his gun to his shoulder and was taking aim, when 
I could contain no longer. I laid my little dank dirty hand on his arm, 
and, with a world of beseeching in my glance, said—“ Please, sir—please, 
sir, not to shoot that bird.” 
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He ufidocked his gun instantly. “Very good, J see,” he said, 
slowly, and without moving a muscle of his face. Then, swirging round 
suddenly so as to face me, he said abruptly,—“ Now, Smith junior, 
where have you put his clothes?” 

“‘ Here, sir,” I said, running to the hole and pointing out my friend's 
garments with a kind of cheerful desperation. He eyed me grimly— 

“ Now call that young fool out of the water, for I’m going home. 
And lock here, Smith junior, if I catch you or him at these tricks again, 
by heaven, I'll pepper both your hides with a charge of small shot.” So 
saying, he threw his gun over his shoulder and turned on his heel. 

And this digression brings me to the practice of what is called the 
suppressio veri and the suggestio falsi. There are cases of unauthorized 
and impertinent meddling and questioning which admit of succes 


equivocation. And some people who hesitate absolutely to deny the 


facts as they stand, prefer some form of evasion, or make use of such 
phrases and gestures as to create a directly false impression, though no 
words which actually and grammatically constitute a lie are uttered. 
And they will claim enormous credit for their dexterity in having obeyed 
the letter of the law and broken the spirit of it. I think, myself, there is 
little to praise in such a feat. The moral courage to fib in a just cause 
is sometimes not inconsiderable, whereas there is a certain flavour of 
cowardice in suggesting what you dare not say plainly, and it is possible 
to imagine a combination of circumstances in which a very truthful 
character will be disposed to lie most frankly, when a false and insincere 
nature would either prevaricate or confess. There is still another view 
which might occur to a mind at once casuistical and conscientious; it is 
this, that a man may be driven to an untruth because he will not tell a 
lie. He may say, “I have passed my word, and whatever it costs I will 
keep it. I ‘iave said that secret shall not be revealed through me, and I 
will not falsify myself or tell my friend a falsehood for any abstract 
considerations of morality that can be preached. If I did so I could 
never forgive myself, and that is by many degrees worse than never to be 
forgiven by the world.” Here it would seem to be a sigs case of con- 
science; there is something to be said for this. 

For it is as well to own, that an unscrupulous, direct, ill-bred, and 
clever inquisitor has his victim at a great disadvantage, for like the 
‘“‘ nasty man” he can choose his own time and place for attack. In fine, 
the moral of the argument which I have ventured to illustrate, if such an 
argument can be said to have a moral, seems to tend to this, that to culti- 
vate a sheepish deportment in the presence of wolves is very foolish 
indeed. There are few men who care to stick to truth with a highway- 
man holding a pistol to the head, nor need you use any more ceremony 
with the felon of good society who bids you stand and deliver that which 
it so nearly concerns your own honour to keep and defend. 





i- 


Kovers of Ballyvookan. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


APTAIN ELLS was per- 
fectly correct when he an- 
nounced the cutter in the 
offing as the Wasp. All 
her commander’s inten- 
tions having been accu- 
rately carried out, she was 
there, the land within tele- 
scope’s range, but keeping 
a sharp look-out to sea. 
Under small head sail, the 
large main continually luff- 
ing her to the wind, so 
deadened her way from the 
rudder being almost across 
to counteract it, that she 
barely went two knots an 
hour through the water ; 
and neither gafftopsail nor 
jib being visible, it was 
scarcely possible at a dis- 
tance to distinguish her 
from a large hooker. Thus, 
until three o'clock, did she 

keep watch and ward over the approaches to Ballyvookan. 

Towards that hour, getting a little fidgety, Johnson turned towards 
his gruff passenger, who, holding on to the main shrouds by one hand, was 
pressing his hat firmer on his head with the other, as he looked outwards 
in the teeth of the fierce blast. 

“T hope your friend hasn’t got a hint, and given us the slip,” he said. 

“ How duz I know?” replied the other. ‘“ Wid won goin’ here, an’ 
t'other there, shure I wouldn’t wondher iv it’s seen yiz he dun. Yiz 
wouldn’t be sed be me, an’ cum quiet an’ aisy in the middle iv ’em at nite, 
wid thim,” pointing to some four-pounders on the cutter’s deck. 

“ What! fire on a crowd of people in the middle of the night, you 
savage?” said Johnson. 

“ Yiz ar mity tindhir-harted, to be sure,” remarked the man, sneer- 
ingly. ‘“'There’s somethin’ I sees there. Is it a sail it is?” 

“ Where ?” demanded the captain. 
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“ There,” replied the other, pointing to a small white object only just 
visible. 

“Tt's a gull, I think; but we'll soon know. Here, you boy, jump up 
there with a glass, and tell us what you make it.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the lad, darting up the rigging. 

“ Divil a use,” shouted frieze-coat. “It’s a burd it is, afther all; 
bad luck to it.” 

“* As you’re there,” called the commander, “have a good look round. 
Do you hear, aloft ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the youngster, steadying himself with the glass 
to his eye. ‘ Nothing that way, sir; shall I take a squint at the land?” 

“ Bear a hand, then, and don’t be all day about it.” 

Sweeping the glass alongshore, the boy remained silent, until a part 
of the coast eight or ten miles astern was within his vision; then he 
hallooed out, “ There’s a schooner away there, sir,”—pointing, —“ creeping 
up under the Jand.” 

“ The deuce there is. What’s she like? How’s she heading?” 

“To the nor’ard and east’ard, sir. She’s a smallish craft, with every 
rag she can stretch to it,” shouted the lad, enthusiastically. 

“ Ready, about,” was the immediate order; and as the cutter neared 
the wind, the look-out aloft might be seen pointing his glass now seawards, 

“Sail ho!” reached the captain’s ear, as the cruiser, everything 
drawing, sprung forward in full pursuit of the chase, now dimly visible 
inshore and far ahead. 

** Where away ?”’ demanded Johnson. 

“There, sir. You'll scarce see her from below; but she’s rising every 
minute. It’s the Kite, sir,” he continued, after a pause. 

** Ay, ay,” said the captain. ‘ How far off?” 

“ T can barely see his hull,” answered the boy. 

‘‘ You're a smart chap, then, to know him. Come down now. Hoist 
his number, Mr. Bulger; let us hear what he has to say for himself.” 

“There he goes, sir,” reported the mate, who had been watching 
through a glass the approaching sail, now plainly visible. “ All right, 
No. 62.” 

“ Signal him to hold his offing, and stand nor’-cast,” said Johnson. 
“Tt mayn’t be Ells, after all.” 


We must now go on board the Hannah. 

The moment her captain realized the fact of the vessel in sight being 
the Wasp, he divined she was not in that place without positive informa- 
tion. His having anticipated the time of expected arrival by a day, had 
probably thrown them astray in their calculations; but it was out of the 
nature of things he could hope to remain secure in his present position, 
as, failing to intercept him outside, his pursuer would undoubtedly turn 
his attention shorewards, and not depart until he had thoroughly examined 
the locality. His only hope, then, lay in stealing off, and gaining, unper- 
ceived, such a distance as might defy if it did not evade pursuit, and he 
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at once bent every energy of his mind to effect this swiftly and silently. 
Clapping with all hands on the warp (his forethought in which was now 
fully apparent), the schooner was soon out of the cove, and sufficiently off 
to well clear the land to the northward and eastward. When the rope 
was hove in to within a few fathoms of the anchors, it being allowed, with 
the end buoyed, to fall over the vessel’s side, a sufficient number of men 
were placed at the halliards of the flying jib and mainsail. 

“ Hadn't we better turn down a reef?” demanded one of the latter, 
addressing the captain. 

“Reef? no!” he replied. ‘“ We've nothing for it now but our legs; 
they'll be short enough. Run along the warp, men; haul in over her 
quarter; hoist away that jib; starboard your helm; away main halliards 
with a will; up with him; over goes the warp. There sheis! ” he cried, as 
the Hannah, bending to the blast, slipped along the land. Before a quarter 
of an hour, she was flying to the north-east and by east, under every inch 
of canvas she could spread. 

‘‘ Now,” said Ells, rubbing his hands, “if that fellow will only take 
his doze out there for a couple of hours, we'll show him something. Ease 
her, Jolins; ease her, man—so, not too near, or the back swag will take a 
stick out of her. Here, you boy, shin up there; make yourself snug; and, 
do you mind, if you take your eye off that chap, I'll rope’s-end you!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the lad. “TIl have to hold on by my 
eyebrows,” he remarked to a comrade, as he ascended to his airy position. 

“ Will you have a glass aloft there?” demanded the captain: “ or 
can you make him out without it?” 

“ You’d better pass one up, sir,” he replied. “Ican see him well now, 
but we’re leaving him fast.” 

Tearing along at a rate which, if continued, would have soon placed 
them in safety, the Hannah had, within an hour, made such way as to be 
opposite the entrance to Waterford harbour. When they fully opened the 
stretch of water between Dunmore and the Hook, Ells, who had been 
closely examining it through his telescope, gave a sigh of relief, as he said 
to Parle, standing near him,—“ I was afraid of something there; but all’s 
clear; we'll hold on till he’s hull down.” 

“ Halloo!” came from above. ‘ He's at something. Now he’s round; 
up goes his gafftopsail and jib; he’s after us, sir,” roared the lad; “and 
with such a bone in his teeth!” 

“ Keep your eye on him,” shouted the captain. “ Luff, Johns, luff; 
get a pull on the sheets, men. How does he look for us now, boy?” 

“ He'd fetch us easy and to spare,” answered the other. 

“We'll put a stopper on that!” exclaimed Ells. “ Here, men, flat 
with them; luff, Johns, luff. How is she now?” 

“ East, and I get a half south out of her at times.” 

“ She’ll do better than that. Here you forward there, do you call 
that jib and forestaysail flat, you lubbers? Aft with them, I say; belay 
there! How’s she now?” 

“ Better than east and by south, sir.” 

15—5 
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“ That'll do; keep her so, steady. How does he lie for u8 now, boy ?” 

“‘ He won't find it so easy, sir; he stood in too far, and has to haul 
up close enough. He’s hoisting lots of flags.” 

“ Ay, ay,” responded the commander. ‘Turn that glass well round 
to sea. Do you make anything out? Look sharp, now!” 

“ There’s a vessel away right under the wind,” was the reply. ‘ She’s 
standing up Channel.” 

“ Hold on,” said Ells, “Tl look at her myself.” 

When Ells regained the deck, Parle was struck by the alteration in his 
appearance. All the excitement he bad exhibited since the Hannah got 
under weigh, was gone, and was succeeded by a gravity he had never shown 
before, but with unbending resolution in the firmly-set mouth. Altera 
moment's thought, he turned in his walk, and calling the men aft, said,— 

“ Men, we know each other too well for me to hide danger from you; 
that vessel away in the wind is the consort of her after us. They are 
working together. She” (pointing to the Wasp) “means to hunt us 
between the islands ahead and the shore; the one outside, holding her 
wind, thinks to balk any attempt at escape, by pouncing on us. Could 
we have stood on as we were for some time longer, we might have either 
weuthered the cutter out of reach of her guns, or given her the slip 
through the night. As it is, we must face one of them now, or two 
by-and-by, so we'll choose one; and if we get outside him, and run to 
the southward and westward, he'll see the last of us. Mind me, now, 
have no bungling, and we'll show him our heels yet. When we go on 
the other tack, we'll lie a good south and better. So much astern as he 
is, and running inshore as he did, I'd expect to weather him; but so 
close, he might easily take our spars out with his guns. Pressed as he 
seems to be, he can’t bring a leeward one to bear; they’re pretty well 
under water, I should think. When he sees us come round and stand for 
him, he'll be somewhat stagg: zed, and think perhaps he’s got hold of a 
wrong one. You all lie down forward; we'll steer towards him as close 
as she can lie. When pretty near, Johns will sheer right at him as if 
to run him down. He'll keep away at once, and shout: Then, men, 
jump up, and show yourselves; run about in the greatest confusion, as 
if you'd only just discovered him. At that moment, Johns, throw the 
schooner right into the wind’s eye, but mind, have her under full com- 
mand; she’ll dart, if I don’t mistake, with the way that will be on her, 
two hundred yards dead to windward. The moment his weather guns 
bear, he’ll fire, but it will be only across our bows, and he’ll halloo out to 
heave-to. Ill stand ready, and answer, ‘ Ay, ay.’ He'll shoot past, and 
before he’s round, there’ll be a good quarter of a mile between us. Well 
fill again on the same tack, ease away the sheets, and run for it, with our 
head sou’-west. He’ll not hurt us that distance with his guns, and we'll have 
the wind abeam, just where she likes it. Now, do you all understand?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Then we'll go about, and you all lie down. Mind, don’t show until 
I give the word.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Wirt a wind abaft the beam, the Wasp, starting in pursuit, had every 
prospect of speedily coming up with the chase—which inshore to leeward, 
although lying well along, was much closer hauled—steering for a time so 
as to cut her off. Captain Johnson, using all the means occurring to an ener- 
getic seaman, had just ordered a large square sail to be brought on deck. 

“ We'll double reef it, Mr. Bulger; the strain will be so low on the 
mast, I think she’d carry it. We must run up with him before dark.” 

The men were engaged tying down the reef-points, when the look-out 
forward reported, “ He’s hauling across us, sir.” 

“ Avast with that sail, then,” exclaimed the captain. ‘ He mustn’t do 
that either. Get all well aft, Mr. Bulger. Luff now; luff you may.” 

But although the obedient cutter, bowing gracefully, neared the wind 
with scarcely diminished speed, the schooner, as ably handled, crossing 
her course, seemed so to dispute the point as to render it doubtful which 
might weather on the other. In fact, Johnson, from anxiety to close before 
dark, had, in the first instance, run down so much of his windward gage 
that he now found himself sailing very little more free than his adversary, 
who was carrying on in the most reckless manner. 

“Even if he does clear us, it won’t be half a cable’s length,” exclaimed 
the captain. ‘See tothe guns. If he don’t heave-to, we must knock 
something about his ears, though it’s almost a pity. How he does go it, 
to be sure! why, he’s not two points from the wind. Eh, no! yes! but 
it is! he’s about! Do you hear, Mr. Bulger? the chase is about!” 

This was quite true, and the schooner, having rounded on the other 
hand, was rapidly approaching, hugging close up, seemingly, with the 
intention of passing to windward of her pursuer. 

“ He must be mad, sir!” said the mate. 

“ He'll not be a hundred yards from us; we may take every spar out 
of him, if we please.” 

“T see no hands in her,” remarked Johnson, who had been examining 
the approaching vessel through a glass; “no one but the steersman; I can 
make his feet out under the sail. Are you sure it’s Ells?” he asked the 
informer, who was holding on to windward. 

“T wish you was as shure iv him,” was the tart reply. 

“ Load the guns, then; we'll throw a shot across him the moment he 
opens our weather-bow. Be ready to pitch the rest right into his rigging, 
men, if he don’t heave-to. I'll hail him myself. Be steady with the 
guns, lads; heave-to he must, Ells or no Ells.” - 

The two vessels were now within a hundred yards of each other, the 
schooner dashing the seas aside like a mad thing, and lying so as to clear 
the other by some sixty or seventy yards. Suddenly, with a broad sheer, 
her bow fell off until it bore right on the cutter. 

“ Halloo !” shouted Johnson, aloud. “ By the Lord, he’s going to run 
us down, the madman! Starboard, starboard! up with it! ease away the 
sheets, or by heaven he’s into us. Halloo!” 
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At this moment, as if they had started out of the deck, the stranger's 
crew were seen running about and gesticulating in the greatest confusion, 
whilst the vessel herself flew right into the wind all standing, but not 
before a cannon-ball from the cutter, as she rushed like lightning past, 
dashed up a cloud of spray under her forefoot: the hail of “ Heave-to, or 
I'll sink you!” being almost drowned in the report which followed. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was borne down the wind to Johnson’s ears, whilst men 
sprung to the sheets and halliards, as if carrying it into effect. 

“*Bout with her, Mr. Bulger,” he exclaimed, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead; “we'll show him how to keep his eyes open next 
time. What an escape! the lubbers were fast asleep.” 

But before the Wasp could be thrown in stays, having run free to 
avoid the collision, she had placed a considerable distance between herself 
and her adversary, which was largely increased by the other’s enormous 
head-reaching. In fact, all had turned out so exactly to Ells’s expecta- 
tions, that whilst the cruiser (as rapidly got round as possible) was coming 
on the other tack, the frieze-coated visitor on her deck, who kept his eyes 
fixed on the schooner, divined the entire affair; and as he saw the Hannah 
falling off again on her former course, he exclaimed, with the roar of a dis- 
appointed wild beast, “‘ Be all the divils, yiz have let him go; an’ I seein’ 
him there afore me wid me own eyes!” 

“ What are you talking of?” demanded the irritated captain, who 
was beginning to have a notion he had been fooled. “ Who did you see?” 

“‘T seen me inimy! me bitther inimy!” 
“Confound you and your enemy,” said Johnson. “ What’s the chase at 
now, Mr. Bulger?” 

Just then his opponent was indeed acting in a most singular manner. 
Having by this clever ruse placed such a space between them as rendered 
the cutter’s guns useless, it was evident he should at once have run to the 
southward and westward, making his escape down channel; instead of 
which, no sooner had he refilled on his former tack, than, sheering to the 
north-west, and wearing ship, he stood dead before the wind, rounding his 
pursuer, and nearly completing the circle, hauled up to the northward 
and eastward, lying exactly a similar course as when first discovered, but 
with a greatly decreased distance between himself and the Wasp. 

“ Can’t guess what he’s at, sir,” was the mate’s reply. 

The stratagem seemed on board the Hannah so successful that her 
master, seeing the distance between himself and his adversary, felt his 
heart glad within him, as he gave directions to refill and stand to the 
south-west; but Fate had something yet in store. As, obedient to her 
helm, the schooner turned southward, a blast more fierce than ordinary 
caught the jib, filling it with a jerk. Immediately, a report like a pistol 
shot was heard. The weather bowsprit shroud had snapped like a cambric 
shred. Perceiving what had occurred, Captain Ells rapidly issued his 
orders, for one moment’s delay might have sprung the spar itself, 

“Down jib—in with it—port your helm—steady—port, port, bring her 
round gently—overhaul the slack, men. So, ease away now. Forward 
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there—rig another bowsprit shroud. Steady, Johns—don’t yaw, don’t yaw 
—all right with that shroud—aft with the sheets then, lads—luff, Johns, 
luff—I’m not going to beach her yet. Steady, steady—keep her so.” 

This had the effect of placing the Hannah in the position we before 
described. It was now getting very late, and they were fast approaching 
the Saltees, 

“ We must end it,” said Johnson. “Signal the Kite to come down.” 

He was obeyed ; and the effect soon became evident to the chase’s people, 
for when within a few miles of the islands ahead, the vessel from the 
offing came in full view, bearing right down, and cutting off all hopes of 
escape, even could they have again risked the dangerous proximity of the 
cuiter in seeking to get outside of her. So as night fell, Captain Ells 
found himself forced towards the narrow strait separating the Saltees from 
the coast of Wexford. 

Just then, Parle, who had fallen into a reverie, felt a hand on his 
arm. It was the schooner’s captain. 

“Drop down to the cabin,” he said, in a low voice. “T’ll join you. 
As she is, Johns!” he called aloud, heartily. ‘As she is, Johns! Keep 
her so. No nigher. Here, one of you fetch his coat,” he shouted. “ The 
night’s cold enough for December. [I'll clap some more canvas over my 
own spars, too,” he added, laughing, as he dived under the hatch. “It 
wouldn’t do to scare tet,” were his first words on meeting the other 
below: “only make things*worse, but we’re in a fix.” 

Then lighting a swinging lamp over the table, he spread a chart of the 
coast along which they were running, and drumming one finger on a 
particular spot, continued :—“ That we are, with the two after us in this 
narrow place. It’s certain capture to run back ; and this infernal Patrick’s 
Bridge would make chips of us in ten minutes. God pity the vessel struck 
there with such a sea on.” 

“°Tain’t the say id hurt you so much, iv you knowed the ways iv it,” 
answered his friend. “ I knows iviry inch about as well as I knows that,” 
opening the palm of his hand. “But shure what’s the use? Iv there 
was, it ain’t waitin’ to be axed I’d be.” 

“T know that well,” said the other. “If we could only get through 
ahead ;—but it’s madness to think of it in such a surf. I’m sorry you're 
on board, my poor fellow. ’Twill be my last night’s command of the old 
barkey, I fear.” 

Parle saw the tears fast rising to the seaman’s eyes as he made this 
announcement; and averted his gaze whilst replying,— 

“Tt ain’t the say id hurt you; iv you’d watch the comb iv the wave, 
it’s a frind it mite be, where the wather’s scant; but shure what’s the use 
iv fifteen fut, an’ sivinteen agin us?” 

The speaker was looking downwards, or he must vor been struck 
by the joy which flashed over his hearer’s countenance at these words. 

“TJ don’t say,” Parle continued, “but sooner nor be tuck I'd face it 
wid an inch or so beyant the fifteen, an’ maybe get over, too ; but what’s 
the use, wid sivinteen agin us?” 
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He could proceed no further, for Captain Ells seemed suddenly seized 
with madness, snapping his fingers, laughing, and hurrahing absurdly. 

“Give it me!” he exclaimed; “only give it me, my boy! it’s a 
hundred pounds in your pocket—the pleasantest money I ever paid.” 
And he shook Martin’s hands as if he’d shake them off. ‘Give it me 
over that confounded Saint’s Bridge there, and I'll make your fortune, 
Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“‘ Shure, thin, what’s the use wid sivinteen agin us?” repeated the other. 

““Seventeen grandfathers and grandmothers and-uncles and aunts!” 
was the reply. ‘“ He did for himself when he brought that chap inshore. 
If he had left him outside, we'd have had a grin for it. Now they're 
both after us, you dog. We've the key of the front door, and will trouble 
them to go round. Ha—ha! Look here, my pilot of pilots; see what it 
is to know something.” 

And opening a little book, he read,—“ ‘ Wasp cutter, ninety-six tons, 
Thirty men, carries four 4-pounders, very fast, draws seventeen six.’ 
‘ Kite cutter, sixty tons. Twenty men, carries two 4-pounders, fast off 
the wind, draws sixteen feet.’ There’s a useful hornbook tells where 
they can go and where they can’t. Whisper: It will be high water in an 


” 


hour ana 
The remainder was in his comrade’s ear, except these last words— 
“The other is only for strangers and sham friends, you know.” 


Parle seemed now to be affected by the captain’s disorder; a bright 
smile illuminating his countenance as he announced the fact of his having 
recognized Murtah Sullivan on the Wasp’s deck as they passed. 

“ An’ he bleevin’ in the sivinteen i 

“ Hold your tongue,” said the other; “ let him keep his belief.” 

“ Sarve him rite iv he war on it hissilf. I misthrusted ’twas he done 
it frum the fust, and divil a nastier berth I'd wish fur him now nor that 
same spot ; bedad it’s it id soon take the wrath out iv him.” 

“‘ He’d deserve it well,” replied Ells; “no one better. 1’d be sorry 
for the others who only do their duty—tho’ they shan’t do it on me if I 
can help it—I'd be sorry they came to hurt; but they know too well 
to risk following through such a place, and they’l] never see us under 
the shade of the islands.” 


CHAPTER X. 


TurovucuHout the scene described in our last chapter, the actors had totally 
overlooked the little stern windows of the schooner when the lamp was 
lighted, and so much excitement followed that the error remained undis- 
covered. When therefore—fondly believing themselves concealed—they 
entered amongst the deep shadows flung from towering headlands and rocky 
shore, they bore within themselves a far surer guide to their pursuers than 
the best-arranged plan could have devised ; and whilst Parle, who had 
relieved Johns at the helm, with steady hand and straining eyes, now one 
way now another, guided the Hannah towards a pass across this dangerous 
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reef through a sea boiling and churning into white froth—whilst he 
watched and anticipated the sudden lull under heights, and the rush and 
roar of the tempest as it swept down valley and gorge—the Wasp, far 
in advance of her consort, was on their track, guided by the two bright 
spots gleaming and twinkling through that treacherous glass. 

“Ts that his light, Mr. Bulger?” demanded her captain, when it first 
became visible. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’ 
added, with a chuckle. 

“ But what can he mean by that?” asked Johnson. 

“’Prentice forgot to shut shop, sir,” laughed the other. 

“Oh, you think so, do you?—forgot the cabin windows. But he 
seems standing in very close there, don’t he ?—an ugly spot as man ever 
put his nose in; and such a sea on. That confounded bridge is somewhere 
about here, too. I don’t half like it—there’s a squall. We'll have to take 
in a reef, Mr. Bulger. Forward there!—do you make him out now?” 

“ Right abead, sir,——right ahead,” answered the look-out. 

“ Don’t lose him then, or we'll never see him again ; these fellows are 


’ replied the mate; “and kind of him it is, too,” he 


up to every dodge.” 

“He's won wid him, anyhow,” said Sullivan, “that knows iviry 
stone here idin twinty miles. Martin Parle’s well larned in these parts; 
I heerd him say he tuck ships an’ ships the very ground he’s goin’, Folly 


him, you.” 

“It's not bad advice,” remarked Johnson to his mate, sotto voce. 
“Keep him well before us ; show a light abaft, below, ourselves, and 
signal Henderson to follow in our track until we’re out of this. I wouldn’t 
lose that fellow now for a thousand pounds. You're sure he draws seveu- 
teen feet ?”” he added, to Sullivan. 

“ Didn’t I meeshure it mesilf, an’ the sivinteen fut was undher wather 
idout a tub in her. Shure you don’t think it’s lies I'd tell.” 

“Very well,” said the other; “ where she goes, we can.” 

A few moments afterwards, several lanterns strung together ascended 
to the Wasp’s peak, being hauled down on a single light appearing far astern, 
“That’s ‘’bout ship’ for both,” cried Ells, who had observed the night 
signals. “ He’s had enough of groping in the dark.” 

To this Parle made no reply, being at the moment engaged in passing 
round and round his waist a rope, one end of which was firmly secured to 
a cleet on the weather-side, so that in this way he was supported and 
steadied against any emergency. When all was to his satisfaction, he 
said to the captain, without turning his head, 

*‘ Make thim all do it, or the say we’re cummin’ into ’ill sweep some 
iv ’em over. We'll have it clane fore an’ aft, iv it brakes wid her.” 

The warning was not spoken a moment too soon, for an enormous 
wave catching them upon its back, the steersman sheered the schooner, 
taking advantage of its run. Onward it bore them aloft for a second, but 
the rocky nature of the reef over which they were passing broke up the 
mass of water from under them, causing a feeling to all on board 
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as if their hearts actually ceased beating whilst the vessel seemed 
descending to earth’s centre. Then, swift as thought, came a following 
billow, pouring its green flood, sparkling in phosphorescent light, over the 
weather quarter and sweeping all before it. The Hannah staggered 
under the weight of this shock, trembling through her entire frame as 
if conscious of danger. But the enemy had found no ingress to destroy 
her buoyancy, and in another moment she sprung clear of her briny 
adversary, leaving St. Patrick’s Bridge behind her. 

Drawing a long deep breath, Ells went forward to ascertain the fate 
of his crew. Although terribly bruised, thanks to Parle’s precaution, all 
were safe. The boat amidships, between the masts, had been lifted bodily 
clear of the vessel, and plunged amidst the boiling surf, striking in her 
passage one of the men, forcing him overboard, and breaking his left arm 
against the bulwarks; but the friendly halliard held its fast gripe, as 
death dashed past him into outer darkness. Every loose spar, oar, and 
rope was gone,—a miracle seemed only to have saved them ; but they 
were now in comparatively smooth water, holding a course for Carnsore 
Point, until enabled to weather the islands shrouded in gloom behind them. 

Seemingly but a few seconds had elapsed since the events last narrated, 
when suddenly, as if from ocean’s bosom, upsprung a blue gleam, rendering 
all around clear as noon—masts, sails, spars, far more sharply delineated 
than they could have been under the brightest meridian sun. 

‘“‘ She’s on the reef!’ was the general exclamation, as for one awful 
moment the schooner’s people beheld everything. They saw the noble 
cutter, lately careering along so gallantly, helpless as an infant in the 
clutch of the waves, lifting and hurling her against the sharp black rocks 
beneath. They saw the pale faces of her crew, casting vain glances 
abroad on a world from which they were never more to receive help 
or fellowship. No: the end had come ;—their bodies to the waves, their 
souls to heaven's tribunal. The united strength of mankind would have 
availed nought to rescue them. 

For an awful moment all this was visible—horribly distinct ; then 
darkness, black, pitchy darkness fell; and the smuggler’s crew knew 
that thirty brave men were passing to their account. 

After the first, no word was heard; if the men conversed at all, it 
was in whispers, as they witnessed the dreadful fate of their pursuer. 
Their straining eyes were yet seeking into the darkness, when high up 
into the vault above flew a rocket, bursting into innumerable sparks, 
and heralding her. consort’s approach towards the doomed cutter. Here 
there was life; the spell of silence imposed in presence of death was 
dissolved under the warmth of human associations, and Ells spoke— 

“ Useless—useless! Poor fellows, they’re gone—all the Navy couldn't 
save a man.” 

The vessel was literally smashed to pieces—her crew precipitated 
amongst the waves, their shrieks drowned amidst the swash of waters 
and the tempest’s howl. To a fragment of mast one man yet clung 
with frenzied tenacity. Surge after surge swept over him; time after time 
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he was rolled and engulfed, seemingly for an eternity, beneath the 
foaming waters; but still he held on, fighting for life. Onward rushed 
another mountain; and as, unable to dislodge him, it dashed past, seeming 
tohiss and sputter in disappointment, there appeared from its midst a hand, 
which, meeting the piece of wood on which the man floated, closed on it 
with drowning grasp ; then emerged another, and a human head. The two 
hands took fast hold of the spar, which showed the additional duty 
imposed on it by a lessened buoyancy. It might have borne both, and 
saved two lives; but there was a growl and splash. The hands yielded 
their gripe, descending with the pale upturned face beneath the flood; 
and the former occupant remained sole living object on the waste of 
waters. Onward he floated with the run of the currents and force 
of the wind, until, as the grey light of morning dawned, he found 
himself entering the surf at the bottom of the Bay of Ballyteigue. Weak, 
with only half life, the treacherous shingle gliding beneath his feet in the 
reflux, he had nearly given in, when an enormous wave dashed him 
senseless and far on the beach. But he was not dead. Again his eyes 
opened: the sea had retreated with the ebbing tide, and he was lying 
high on the sands, under a rising sun, in his trousers and shirt, having 
divested himself of the rest whilst in the water. Far away were the 
Saltees, where his comrades had met their fate. How grateful should he 
have been to that Providence which had preserved and guarded him 
on such frail support as that small piece of wood now by his side! 
But this man bent no knee in devotion: merely wringing the water 
from his clothing, he turned and walked towards the little village of 
Bannow, which was close at hand. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Four years have elapsed since his Majesty’s cruiser Wasp, with the 
entire crew, had been lost on the shoal of St. Patrick’s Bridge. It was an 
old tale now, and the grass waved green and long over the mounds where 
sleep the dead; green, for it was the month of May, bringing to every- 
thing fresh life. 

Far inland runs a chain of mountain, barren on one side as rock and 
heather can make it, but fertile on the other as the Promised Land. 
The northern face of this wild stony barrier, having swept some dis- 
tance with precipitate sides, overhanging masses of dark stunted trees, 
bushes, tangled briars, and pools of turbid water, seemed suddenly to 
cease, relentingly, and, assuming a more gentle mood, threw a spur round 
to the south-west, which was clothed in the most lovely verdure. Cows 

»and sheep luxuriated amidst daisy-sprinkled herbage; bees flew humming 
on their sweet errand to and from the hives; whilst the different con- 
comitants of a well-to-do farm clustered around the homestead. 

It was a long one-storied building, straw-thatched, as is usual, but 
bearing about it every appearance of comfort, Inside, the kitchen’s huge 
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blackened chimney proclaimed, beyond gainsay, that winter’s nights found 
ample provision against cold within its wide-spread jaws, whilst the rafters 
overhead, groaning under flitches and “ faces,” hinted it had other duties 
also to perform. On each side of this apartment were two rooms, one 
beyond the other, and in the right-hand parlour, or “room above,” as it 
was called, sat a man and woman with two children: one, a little girl, just 
able to toddle, resting on a low boss, leaned her head against the mother’s 
dress; the other, a boy, some three years old, had started from his seat, 
and was making for the door. 

They are our old friends Martin Parle and Norah Flynn, taking their 
morning’s meal in the room, as is usual with the better class of agricul- 
turists. Captain Ells’s gratitude had enabled him to take and stock this 
farm ; for, since his last adventure, he hated the very sight of the ocean, 
Mrs. Flynn was gone; and Norah, leaving kith and kin, followed her 
husband’s fortunes far away from Ballyvookan, to their new home on this 
sweet mountain spur. And they were happy: she, bright and joyous, as 
in former days; he, cheerful and manly; but there was a different light 
in their eyes from that of yore, softening and hallowing the beauty both 
possessed ; for they loved each other, and the future of their little ones 
ever before them, gave a depth and tenderness to their affections such as 
nothing else can give. The wife was speaking :—“ Cum back, Johnny, 
an’ thank the good God for what you et. I wondher you'd go idout it.” 

“ Larry’s waitin’ for me,” replied the little fellow rebelliously. 

“ He'll wait, thin,” said the man, kindly, but firmly. “ Betther he'd 
wait, Johnny, nor God.” 

This was a view of the case which seemed not to have struck the 
boy before; so, returning, he lisped his infant thanks, and then bolted 
from the room to his friend below. 

“ Do you think he’s safe wid that innocent?” asked Norah. 

“Ts it Larry?” said her husband. “ He’s as faithful as a dog.” 

“ I knows that well,” she replied. ‘‘ But shure he’s no wit, the crathur. 
Maybe it’s asthray he'd take the child; I duz be often dhreddin’ it.” 

Larry nivir furgits a road he thravils, an’ he’d fight till he died fur 
Johnny.” 

At this moment, a rough croaking voice was heard from the kitchen, 
roaring,—“ Me a hapeny! me a hapeny!” Then the boy laughed, saying, 
“Cum away, Larry, or I'll take the hot sun frum shinin’ on you.” 

And it became evident this threat of withdrawing the luminary had 
taken effect, by the monotcnous cry of “ Me a hapeny! me a hapeny !” 
becoming fainter and fainter in the distance. 

It was the poor fool, or innocent, as the Irish peasantry kindly 
denominate them, on his daily ramble. Where he had come from, no one 
seemed to know. Several years before, he appeared about the place with 
his wild ery, and never giving utterance to a single word but,—“ Me a 
hapeny! meahapeny! Haw, haw!” had acquired the name of Larry 
Halfpenny. Parle found him at the farm on taking possession, the 
former proprietor (now dead) having given the idiot shelter; and on 
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purchasing the widow's good-will, poor Larry passed over like any other 
fixture, retaining his accustomed seat by the fire, receiving the usual 
“pit and sup,” and retiring at night to the barn “lock” of straw as he 
had done for years, but still expressing all lis wants and wishes solely by 
pointing and “ Me a hapeny ! me a hapeny !” 

Towards little Johnny he had formed a strong attachment; together 
they would rove for hours and hours, Larry carrying the child when tired 
in his strong arms as gently as a nurse; more than once were they met in 
warm nooks, the boy fast asleep, and he, poor fool, hanging over him with 
canine fidelity. It was for one of such rambles they were departing when 
Norah expressed her fears; but finding her husband had none, she 
dismissed them, going back to her household duties, whilst he proceeded 
to some work on a distant part of the farm. 

At dinner-hour, when the labourers, with their employer, returned, it 
was for the first time perceived that Larry and his charge were absent. As 
this had never before occurred (the former, like all idiots, being exces- 
sively fond of food and attentive to the time of its distribution), some 
astonishment was expressed; but one of the men saying he had seen 
them rather high up the mountain, it was thought the child’s keing 
weary had probably delayed the other carrying him. However, Norah 
declared “they should nivir go agin beyant where she could sce ’em 
frum the house;” adding, “I wondhers what takes thim round at al}, 


an’ nothin’ but terrible rocks an’ holes id frit’n a child there beyant.” 
“ T's the frauchan-berries they duz be afther,” said her husband; “ an’ 
itll make him bowld.” 


“ Bowld or not,” she replied, “I wish he war here. It’s more nor 
won o'clock now, an’ no signiv thim. Musha run, Billy asthore, an’ meet 
the two; maybe it’s fell asleep they dun.” 

On this, Billy Duggan took the mountain path, whilst Parle and his 
people returned to their occupation. 

An hour, nearly two, passed, and the mother became seriously uneasy. 
She had marked her messenger high up, until, crossing to the other side, 
he was hidden from view; so they must be yet a great distance off: and, 
becoming alarmed, she sent one of the girls for the master. 

“Sure, Martin darlint, it’s fritined to death I am about the child,” 
she cried, the moment they met. ‘ What in the arthly world can have 
cum iv ’em?” ; 

“ Here they ar, mam!” shouted Nelly; “cummin over the hill.” 

And certainly two persons appeared crossing into the path, which they 
descended slowly. Although it was some distance, Parle thought if the 
little fellow was walking he must have seen him. 

‘It’s on his back Larry haves him,” he remarked. “ Norah acushla, 
don’t be mad wid the poor crather, he shan’t go so fur agin. It'll be’a 
start afore they’re here—I'll run up an’ meet him.” 

The notion of his joining the party inspiring her with a feeling 
of confidence, she re-entered the house, but before her thoughts could 
turn to anything else, Nelly, who had also run up the path, rushed pale 
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and breathless into the room: “ Oh, misthress, misthress me darlint! 
he’s gone, he’s gone, the child’s gone, an’ Larry’s kilt ded intirely.” 
Norah Parle heard no more—she had fainted. Away then flew the light- 
footed maiden to the master with word that “the misthress was lyin’ dead 
on the flure.” 

What a reverse ! A few hours back and happiness was in the hearts of 
all; now the poor husband is hanging over a senseless wife, with the 
thought burning into-his brain that their darling child, the pride of his 
life, was gone for ever; and how? He had questioned the idiot—whom 
Duggan met feebly crawling along, scratched and torn, his face covered 
with blood, and one eye swollen to a frightful extent. The only reply 
was a piteous, “‘ Me a hapeny, me a hapeny,” and pointing upwards. 

The moment Norah regained consciousness, Martin committed her to 
the women’s care, with affectionate kisses and injunctions to be hopeful, 
as he would search every inch where the boy could have gone; then 
taking two men with him, he departed for a thorough exploration of the 
mountain. Until they gained the northern side their course was rapid. 
Then with down-turned eyes the party proceeded step by step. 

They were now on a flat rock overhanging a sort of terrace about 
fourteen feet below ; which in its turn towered at a height of some two 
hundred above a dark chasm filled with rugged masses of stones, bush, 
and pools of water scattered around in such wild confusion as to have 
gained for the place an unenviable name, being called in the native 
tongue Poule a Dhioul, or the Devil's Hole. From the mountain above, 
where our searchers stood, the legend asserted that man’s Arch-Enemy 
had been hurled by St. Patrick into the abyss beneath—crushing in his 
descent this wall of solid granite, and strewing with its fragments the 
glen below. From this cause the upper rock was named Carrig-na-farre- 
Banagha, or the Saint’s Rock. Here Parle was about descending when 
one of the men in advance discovered Johnny’s handkerchief. 

‘“‘ God be thanked,” exclaimed the father, fervently, “our darlint ain't 
gone that way! I dhreaded Poule a Dhioul iv all places.” : 

_ A whistle drew his attention, and he perceived the other assistant 
further on, stooping over-something. In a moment he had joined him; 
there lay the boy’s hat with several shreds of his little dress, stained 
in many places with great drops of blood ; whilst the coarse vegetation 
trampled around, betrayed the scene of a violent struggle. 

All was plain : at this point the child had been carried off ; his idiot 
guardian had here met his hurts, but where was the boy ? 

“Oh! where is he?” cried the maddened father, “ where is he?” 

“Masther, masther ! the eagles, the eagles!” No sooner had Duggan 
spoken these words than every vestige of hope vanished from the wretched 
father. His darling had been carried off by the feathered monsters who 
had their eyrie high above on the far-away crag, blue in distance. With- 
out for a moment considering whether the eagles could carry off a child 
of such size and weight, he jumped to the conclusion that so it was. 
The pieces of torn frock, the hat stained with blood, the idiot’s lacerated 
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face, and his ever pointing upwards—clear, clear, too clear, he had fought 
for his charge, but in vain; and the cruel talons which had inflicted wounds 
nearly to death on the strong man, had long since rent piecemeal the 
mangled limbs of his tender babe. This very intensity of anguish gave 
him something like coolness, and calling one of the men, he said,—* Tim, 
go back an’ tell the misthress (may God pity her this hour!) I'll stop out, 
an’ nivir give it up, till I gets Johnny dead or alive ; an’ now fur your 
life, mind don’t spake iv the eagles. Just give her the word I sinds, an’ 
slip out quiet wid the light laddher to the cross roads beyant; an’ fetch 
the owld cutlash in the barn; they'll nivir kill no other child, I'll go 
bail !” he added, with compressed lips. 

Through that. wretched night we may well fancy the poor mother’s 
feelings; she had received a message from her husband, that he’d find the 
child dead or alive, but he was not found. If weariness for a moment 
closed her eyes, she would start awake to all her intense misery, and the 
tears poured over her fevered cheeks, as she thought of her boy on the 
dark bleak mountain side, far away. 

But in the midst ofall this sorrow, poor Larry had not been forgotten; 
his wounds were washed, and although scarred and cut, he had recovered 
sufficient strength to occupy his old corner, where, sitting half-stupefied, 
his eye enormously swollen, he would at intervals ejaculate in pathetic 
tones, “ Me a hapeny, me a hapeny.” It was indeed a sad night for all, 
but morning at length dawned, and although without further intelligence, 


yet the mere light alone cast a cheering influence on the sorrowing 
inmate of Fairy Lawn, for so was the farm called. And when the 
blessed sun threw its warm beams across the kitchen, there was not one 
but felt their dark forebodings moulding and softening into something 
like hope. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue earliest risers on entering the barn found that Larry was gone; he 
had ‘slept there, as the straw bed showed, but he was there no longer. 
Where the mind is weak, we often sce the bodily powers strengthened, 
enabling the mere animal to recover speedily from wounds which in a 
more perfect organization would prove fatal. So was it probably with 
the idiot; recruited by a night’s rest, he had started on his usual ramble, 
possibly without a thought of yesterday’s sad occurrence. 

After breakfast, a little girl, Tim Rooney’s daughter, put into Norah’s 
hand a piece of crumpled paper, saying,— 

“ A man had gave her a penny to take it to the misthress.” 

“What man?” she asked, opening it. 

“ He’s sthrange to me, mam,” replied the child. 

But Mrs. Parle was already deep in the communication, which, what- 
ever it was, seemed to singularly affect her; first there was a slight 
scream, then her eye brightened, her bosom heaved, and the red blood 
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flew to her pallid cheeks. For a moment standing in deep thought, the next 
she was in the room above arraying herself in bonnet and cloak. 

“ Arrah, thin, is it out you're goin’, misthress ?” asked Nelly, seeing 
her open the house-door. “ An’ iv it is, shure, take Molly wid you, an’ 


you so wake intirely.” 

“No,” she replied, “it’s a little bisness I’m on. Yiz ‘ill luck afther 
the dinners, an’ iv the masther’s in afore me, tell him iv he haven't the 
good news maybe I has it.” 

“ Glory to me sowl,” whispered the girl, peeping through a split in 
the door. “Glory to me sowl, iv it ain’t up the mountain she’s goin’; I 
wondhers who writ it,” she continued, taking up the paper which Norah 
had dropped. “Shure, thin, it’s too bad it is,” she went on, turning it 
round and round. ‘ Musha, Molly avick, you that has the larnin’, tell us 
what’s in it.” 

“ That's O,” said Molly, anxious to display her knowledge. “ That won 
there’s O; I knows that anyhow. An’ shure P cums afther O ivir an’ 
always; an’ there’s a little O too, an’ a Y be the curly tail iv him. Divil 
a won iv me but I'd know thim well, iv they’d stay quiet afther won 
another, an’ not be goin’ threenahela like a flock iv turkeys.” 

“‘ What's the use iv your braggin’ iv the larnin’,” sneered Nelly, “ an’ 
you not able to tella body what's in that dawshy bit iv paper. Iv it war 
a brick itself, now, I udn’t blame you, but the likes iv that!” throwing it 
cpntemptuously into the window. 

In the meantime Norah, having taken the mountain path, pursued it 
briskly until she reached the crossing to the north side. 

‘Twas here he said,” she muttered, searching her pocket; not finding 
what she sought, she seemed at first a little uneasy; but as if recollecting, 
went on. “ hey can’t read, the crathers, an’ be the time Martin’s in I'll 
have the darlint agin, plase God, here in me arms. Thin shure I'd want 
hilp to carry him down, an’ it ‘ill be well to meet the dhada on the road. 
Ain’t conchinse a fine thing, thin, anyhow ?” 

Just then a figure appeared some distance off. 

‘“‘ There he is,” she said. “ Sorrow a word o’ lie in it. Iv I'd brought 
Molly wid me, he’d have seen her, shure enuf, an’ taken Johnny away ow 
ivir; I'll mind him now.” 

Thus on and on she went, keeping the man in view; at length, she 
saw him turn down the path leading in front of Carrig-na-farre-Banagha, 
which towered over her like a huge giant, as, following her guide, she 
found herself standing on the terrace at its base—but quite alone; the 
other had disappeared. Could there be a passage round? She examined 
and found none. Where could he have gone? A hand pressed her 
shoulder, and, turning, Murtah Sullivan stood before her. 

If the vault of heaven had fallen, if the occupant of Poule a Dhioul had 
re-appeared again, Norah Parle could not have been more utterly paralyzed 
than she now was, as, with staring eyes and palpitating heart, she looked 
on this awful sight—his ghost in broad day. All that could be heard 
was the tremulous noise of her breath, inhaled through a throat con- 
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vulsed in mortal fright, as she stood, with bloodless lips and chattering 
teeth, beneath his gaze. 

At length, terror could do no more, and, sinking on her knees, up 
went the right hand, for no spirit can withstand the holy sign. 

“ You needn’t, Norah Flynn,” burst forth the phantom, with a mocking 
langh. ‘ You needn’t—keep it now! I’m no more dead nor yirsilf.” 

At a bound the woman stood erect. Under other circumstances, it 
would have caused her deadly fear, finding herself alone with him in such 
a place; but now—at least he was a living man. ‘Oh, thin, glory be 
to God,” she exclaimed, “ you warn’t dhrowned afther all ?” 

“No,” he replied, with a sneer. ‘“‘ No, I wouldn’t lave me owld sweet- 
heart in that cowld way; I kept alive apurpose fur you.” 

“Sull agra,” she said, again becoming pale, “shure it’s a wife I am 
now; and oh, Sull, the boy, the boy! You've a heart an’ a sowl wouldn't 
let you hurt the darlint, Oh, give him to me, give him to me, an’ 
I his mother !” 

But a glance into the eyes of the ruffian before her destroyed all 
hope. There was neither pity nor mercy there. As she looked they 
seemed to grow larger and larger, whilst his lips trembled with passion. 

“Tt wasn’t wanted—it wasn’t wanted,” he shrieked, “ to remimber me 
iv his brat bein’ yours! But yiz had yir day, an’ it’s mine now.” 

“Oh, marcy, marcy, Sull,” she screamed, dropping on her knees. 
“We nivir dun you hurt nor harm.” 

“Look at me,” he cried, “an’ thin say it agin, iv you dar. What 
am I? Listen! I’m a divil! WasI always so? Hadn't I a heart to 
love as well ashe? What's init now? Will I tell you?” 

“OQ Lord, save me!” groaned the woman, rocking to and fro. 

“ Ay, an’ he won’t. Where is he now to save you, an’ the divil wid 
me to hilpme? Weis wid me, I tells you, an’ I disarves it. There ain’ta 
sin you reads iv in your buck afore confisshin, there ain’t won but I 
dun—oftin, oftin, oftin, an’ all fur me rivinge. You wants the child, 
duz you? You'll git him, thin.” 

And moving towards the face of the rock, he entered a small cavity, 
returning in a short time with Johnny in his arms. 

Poor little fellow, torn, dirty, his face blistered with tears, how unlike 
what she had last seen him! But there he was alive, holding out his 
arms; and in an instant the mother was devouring him with kisses, 
whilst the sobs and struggles of the boy to escape were most pitiful. 

“Let me home, I want to go home! Oh, mammy, mammy, take me 
home!” he cried, vainly struggling in the man’s grasp, 

Sullivan permitted a full interchange of affection. 

“ You're mity fond iv him,” he said. “It’s but dasent, whin you loses 
what you’re so fond iv, to pay the findher; an’ yiz so grand an’ rich, too.” 

“ Oh, anything, ivirything,” she exclaimed. ‘“ Say what, an’ I'll give it.” 

“Will you?” he replied, seating himself with the child on a shelf of 
the rock. ‘ Well, Norah, you knows how I loved you.” 

“Don’t speak iv it now, for the love iv God! an’ I a married woman.” 
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“What!” he roared, springing to his feet, and holding the little 
fellow over the cliff. “ Will you nivir let me forget it? I'll sind your 
brat to join the Dhioul below!” 

“ Sull!_Sull!” she screamed again, sinking on her knees. “Take 
me life, and spare him !” 

“ Will you buy him thin?” shouted the ruffian. “You talk iv yir 
life—I won’t ax it, nor nigh so much. I only axes you to stay quict an’ 
aisy wid yir owld sweetheart here, till he sinds you back.” 

“ Sweet Savor iv man, have marcy on us and save us!” was the only 
reply from the despairing creature. 

“ Will you spake?” he cried furiously. “ Promise it, an’ I'll swear 
I'll give the child back safe an’ sound, an’ no hurt shall meet him. Iv 
you don’t, that I may nivir see another night, an’ die unrivinged, iv I 
don’t pitch him down afore your face; an’ it won't betther you neither, 
Spake,” he continued, raising and drawing back his right arm with the 
child. “ You’ve a minit more, an’ no longer!” 

“ Sweet Savor iv man, have marcy, and save us wid thy power,” 
moaned the unfortunate woman, as she saw her babe about being hurled 
over. “Sweet Savor iv the world,” she was continuing, when (was it a 
miracle?) a dark body passed right over her, and in a twinkling the boy 
lay safe and free at her very feet. 

To catch him up with desperate energy, and rush back to the rock, was 
the work ofa moment. Then a deadly weakness came over her, and as 
she saw a black mass rolling and tumbling on the terrace, under the full 
belief of a supernatural presence, she fainted. We must now go back. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue idiot and his charge had wandered along, the boy running after 
butterflies, whilst the former culled for him the finest blue mountain 
berries. In this way, they had got beyond Carrig-na-farre-Banagha, when 
Johnny discovered the handkerchief he wore round his neck was gone. 
Communicating the loss in some way of his own—for they seemed to 
understand each other without words—they turned homewards, making 
eager search for the missing article. Whilst so occupied, a scream caused 
Larry to look up, and he saw the little fellow struggling in the grasp of 
a large, dark-looking man. Like a dog, he sprang at once on the stranger, 
who at first confined himself to the defensive and securing his prize; but, 
receiving sundry kicks and blows, he suddenly dropped his burden, and then 
delivered a tremendous up-blow on his opponent’s eye, which stretched him 
senseless, covering everything around with blood. Catching hold of the 
inanimate body by the heels, he now commenced dragging it along with 
the-seeming intention of throwing it over the cliff. Being foiled in this, 
however, from its great weight, he contented himself with hurling it a few 
yards, and again catching up the boy, who had remained perfectly para- 
lyzed, he took the downward path, leading to the base of the rock. 
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Through a narrow cleft, he there entered a small cave, and flinging 
Johnny to the ground, struck a light. Then, bringing forth a goodly- 
sized bottle, and filling himself a couple of glasses, he disposed of them 
with evident gusto. A pipe was next prepared, and, placing it between 
his lips, he seated himself on a stone, the picture of successful villany. 
All this time, the large round eyes of the child never quitted his 
face; and when at intervals the man gave way to dreadful laughter, the 
little teeth chattered, and all the horrid tales he had ever heard crossed 
poor Johnny’s mind. But nothing can keep sweet sleep from infancy; 
and, in the midst of his terrors, it sealed the lids of our little prisoner. 
When he awoke, he was fast bound, hands and feet, but the big stone 
was vacant; his tyrant was gone. Later in the day, he teturned. 

“ You didn’t run away,” he said, with one of his grins. 

“ No, sir,” faltered the frightened boy. 

“ Not you; you loves me betther nor ’em all, eh?” 

“ No, sir,” said the child; ‘I loves daddy an’ mammy best, an’ I don’t 
love you at all.” 

“ Why not, eh?” 

“ Cause yer wicked an’ ugly, an’ daddy an’ mammy’s purty an’ good.” 

“ Howld yer tongue, you divil’s cub, you, or I'll cut it out,” roared 
the man, approaching with an open knife. Johnny thought it was all over 
with him; for the man leaned over him with the naked knife ; but it was 
only to cut the cords that bound him. 

“ Now ate,” said the ruffian, handing him a piece of bread and a cup 
of milk. I'll want you alive an’ kickin’ to-morrow.” 

But spite of the safety of his tongue, the little fellow could scarcely 
force a bit down his throat. 

“Ty you don’t ate, as I tells you,” shouted the man, “T'll pull out 
iviry tooth in yer head!” Under this threat the food disappeared. 

“ Now you'll go to sleep; and, alanna, we'll sleep togither,” said his 
tormentor. “ You'll dhrame it’s the mammy’s in it,” he added, brutally. 

“Oh, mammy, mammy,mammy!” sobbed poor Johnny. ‘“ Mammy, 
mammy ! my own mammy!” 

“ Howld yer tongue, or I'll put you where you'll nivir see her agin,” 
cried the man, taking him up and names him on some straw in a corner. 
“ Now go to sleep at wonct, I tells you.” 

The boy closed his eyes in terror; but sleep soon overpowered him. 
When he again opened them his captor was engaged writing, a board 
across the former seat serving as a table. When he had finished, he 
folded the paper, putting it into his pocket, and laying some food before 
the child, compelled him, by threats, to eat; afterwards, renewing the 
ties on his arms, he left him in the straw, with injunctions “to howld 
his whist, or he’d pay dear fur: it,” and quitted the cave, Johnny seeing 
no more of him until, suddenly entering, he cut the cords from his legs 
and arms, and bore him to the presence of his mother. 

However, we must follow him as he walked down the path towards 
Fairy Lawn. Before very long, he met a little girl. 
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“Duz you know Mrs. Parle?” he asked. 

“ Shure why wouldn’t I, and we livin’ undher her, man?” 

‘Ty you take her this paper,” he said, “Tll give you a penny.” 

This was so grand an offer, that, resigning her morning’s frauchan- 
picking, little Mary Rooney at once returned, and, as we have seen, 
delivered to Norah the following :— 

“ Won that ronged you ripints: yer boy is safe wid him. Iv yer bowld enuf to 
meet him on the top rode, cum alone. Iv you ’timpts to bring morthal sowl wid you, 
ye’ll nivir see the child agin; so take the warnin’, I swares it, an’ I watchin’ you 
this minit—A RIPINTINT SINNER.” 

This note, so artfully written, he fully expected would bring within 

‘his reach the victim he sought. Her husband he knew, from his last night's 
conversation with the men, to every word of which he had been a listener, 
was far away at the Eagle’s Craig ;* and there was not a living creature 
to stand between his victim and himself. 

But just at the same hour another individual was also on the moun- 
tain, though out of,his sight. At the first light Larry had left his lair 
and, far from being oblivious of yesterday’s occurrences, was quite full 
of them. Not even waiting for breakfast, he wandered up and down, 
thinking of his lost little friend, but without any fixed purpose; at length 
he found himself far above the scene of his mishap, and moved down- 
ward towards the flat top of Carrig-na-farre-Banagha, where, under the 
combined effects of hunger, grief, and weariness, he threw himself at full 
length amongst the stones, and fell fast asleep. 

How long he slept is unknown, but it is supposed voices awoke him ; 
and peering over, he saw a man and woman on the terrace below. The 
former's back being towards him, the boy was hidden from his view by a 
great coat this person wore; but the female on her knees he instantly 
knew as the wife of his benefactor, and suspecting she was being injured, 
he jumped up, shaking his fist. At that instant throwing out his right 
arm, the man turned his head; and in the same moment Larry recog- 
nized his assailant of the day before, and darling lost Johnny. 

Drawing back a pace, the idiot with a bound flung himself from 
above full on his enemy, striking the child from his hand, at the same 
time that he knocked the man himself down, falling on him and clutching 
his throat with a hold of iron. 

Sullivan, confounded at the attack, yet finding himself in peril, 
grasped his assailant with all his strength, and so they rolled and tumbled 
on this narrow terrace over a valley of death two hundred feet below; 
whilst the only words audible were Larry’s wild, unearthly —“ Me a 
hapeny! Me a hapeny !” 

The eagle’s nest was scaled, one of the birds killed, not a vestige of 
poor little Johnny; no, not even a shred of his dress, or a lock of his 
bright hair, to be treasured by the heartbroken mother. ‘The only 
trace of the child had been where his hat lay, and thither the miser- 
able father turned his steps. He examined and re-examined around, 
now upwards, now downwards, until he arrived almost at the very 
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spot where Larry had taken his sleep. Just as the terrace below met 
his view, he saw a dark mass sway for an instant, and then roll over 
the ledge, seemingly into the chasm, whilst a hand grasped at some 
stunted bushes above. It was a human being, who might be saved; 
and Parle bounded like a deer down the path, followed by his men. At 
that moment rang out, from below, “ Me a hapeny ! me a hapeny !” 

“ My God, it’s the poor fool!” he cried ; “ we must save him.” 

Gaining the edge, they looked over. At the full length of an arm 
hung two men;.one holding on toa few twigs within his gripe, which 
were straining and fracturing under the weight; the other clinging to the 
former’s neck with both hands, his legs, like living serpents, twined around 
his body, and below a sheer fall of more than sixty yards. 

Larry recognized them, as they gazed down, but the bright expression 
of the idiot’s countenance showed he little felt his position. 

Parle, laying himself flat, and directing the men to hold his feet 
with all their strength, stretched out his hand; but the other obsti- 
nately refused to unclasp his from the object of that close embrace, yet 
thanked his friend by a look, which sent another pang to the kind fellow’s 
heart. 

“In the name iv heaven, take it,” he said, again trying. 

At his voice the other man looked upwards, 

“ God iv marcy, it’s Murtah Sullivan!” cried Parle. “ Help,-boys!” 

Yes; there dangling over the gulf he hung, even already entering the 
gates of death and eternity. His hat fallen off; his grizzled hair bristling 
in horror, the terrors of instant dissolution painted in dark hues upon his 
pallid cheeks—there he hung. “Help!” he cried ; but.as he spoke the 
twigs stretched lower and lower; the roots bent, crackled, broke— 
firs; one, then another, then all; and away down they went over and 
over against stones, and trees, and boughs, but still fast clutched together, 
As the affrighted beholders drew back, the words “ Me a hapeny! mea 
hapeny!” floating upwards thrilled their very hearts. Turning, Norah 
and the child lay before them close to the rock, she yet insensible, and 
the little fellow nestled on her bosom. Martin Parle read all at.a glance. 

Tenderly and gently the poor woman was borne home, but it took 
months of kind care and nursing before she recovered the shocks of that 
terrible day, if indeed she ever did. 

To Johnny, like most children, it quickly became as a dream; but 
when his mother at times drew him closer to her, as if assuring herself of 
his safety, he would whisper—“ Don’t be thinkin’, mammy, iv that bad 
black man.” 

The remains of the two men were found terribly mangled, but 
still entwined. They were buried in separate graves; and over one a head- 
stone was raised, to the memory of “ Poor Larry,” by the grateful family 
who*tould only requite the sacrifice of his life by prayers for his soul. 
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Partridge Shooting. 


EDIT aucupibus labor actus 
in orbem.” The toil of 
which Britons make a plea- 
sure is once again brought 
round to us. And it is 
chiefly because partridge 
shooting is a real toil, and 
thereby honourably distin- 
guished from so many other 
kinds of shooting which are 
more fashionable, that we 
have sat down to write the 
present article. The grouse 
no doubt is a bird not to 
be had on easy terms, either 
pecuniary or physical, A 
long day upon the moors 
is harder work than an 
equally long day upon the 
stubbles. Snipe and wild- 
fowl will do a good deal 
to supersede the regimen of 

Mr. Banting. But these kinds of shooting are either highly aristo- 
cratic amusements, or else only to be followed by those ardent de- 
votees of sport who make it the business of their life, and are free to 
come and go as they please. Our present object is to write a few pages 
about a‘ sport which is comparatively accessible to all men fond of 
shooting; which is emphatically the sport of the middle classes ; which 
exists by conditions very different from those which attend upon cover 
or battue shooting; which is far more healthy and invigorating, and 
which above all is the sport of the month now commencing, thrice blessed 
September. : 

Persons not practically acquainted with the subject are apt to confound 
all kinds of shooting together, and to suppose that all involve equally the 
necessity of rigid game-preserving. This idea isa mistake. Very good par- 
tridge shooting can be had without keeping up so large a head of game as to 
hold out much temptation to the poacher. For the birds must be very thick 
upon the ground indeed to make it worth his while to go out on a regular 
netting expedition, at all events while other game is to be had. And 
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there is a great deal of ground all over England where partridges, though 
abundant enough for all reasonable sport, are not preserved to this extent. 

There are two principal reasons why partridges are often less thickly 
preserved than other kinds of game. The first is, that it is not so essential 
to the sport of partridge shooting to be perpetually firing and loading, as 
it is to cover shooting. The second is, paradoxical as it may sound, that 
partridges will up to a certain extent preserve themselves. Thus many 
men resident in the country, and able to look after the birds in the 
breeding time, may enjoy moderate sport through the season without the 
expense of any regular preserving whatsoever. Other game cannot be had 
at all without strict preserving; and it is scarcely worth preserving for 
sporting purposes unless preserved in large quantities. What we mean by 
partridge shooting being thoroughly enjoyable without quite so much exe- 
cution as men look for in other kinds of sport, is this, that it comprises 
many very pleasurable elements over and above the mere delight of levelling 
your gun and bringing down your rights and lefts. The walk and the talk, 
the scenery, the ever-varying excitement of finding, following, and starting 
your swift and crafty quarry ; the behaviour of the dogs, for we write 
not of that partridge shooting from which pointers and setters are dis- 
carded ; all combine to make up the pleasure of the day. Compare this 
with standing by yourself for hours at the corners of successive covers, as 
silent as the grave, or else you will never get a shot, and often nearly as 
cold too. Here it is quite plain that if you don’t get lots of shooting, you 
get nothing, and had better be at home playing billiards. The shooting 
is allin all. You hear but don’t see the dogs. You exercise no sagacity 
of your own in finding or marking down the game. You have, except 
at intervals, no one to speak to. And therefore we repeat that an 
abundance of furred and feathered creatures to keep your eye and hand 
in constant motion is the only condition on which such shooting is a 
pleasure. Then indeed it is, no doubt, capital fun; though even then 
there is a sameness in it compared with partridge shooting. Of that, 
however, we will say nothing. All we say is, that no man coming home 
to dinner about the time of a November sunset, who has spent the previous 
six or seven hours shivering at a wood corner, or sauntering along hedge- 
rows as if he were following a funeral, can conscientiously say that he has 
spent a pleasant day, if he hasn't had the chance of doing considerable exe- 
cution: whereas in partridge shooting on the other hand, so many other 
faculties are called into play that a small and well-earned bag will often 
have been productive of endless amusement and excitement, justifying a 
man in saying without hypocrisy, as he comes into the drawing-room 
after dressing, that he has thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

We don’t say that partridges are more difficult to take with nets than 
other game; but -the task is longer and more troublesome. The poacher 
has to make a wider beat, and he is less certain of finding. Hares, 
pheasants, and rabbits are known to be in particular spots, at particular 
hours, just as surely as a man is known to be in his bed, Experi- 
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enced hands indeed can give a pretty good guess as to the probable where- 
abouts of a covey; but birds must be numerous indeed to afford him 
the same certainty of not returning empty-handed as the other kinds of 
game afford him. Of course there will always be seme poaching of 
partridges where there are preserves at all. But they are not the firs, 
attraction; nor are poachers willing to incur the same risk in seeking 
them which they will incur for hares and pheasants. Where men want 
to kill a hundred or a hundred and fifty brace a day, the case is different, 
But shooting of that kind is not the type of partridge shooting. The two 
or three friends who go out together, content to see their dogs work, and 
satisfied with their ten brace apiece, are the normal partridge shooters, 
Next to them comes a very large class of sportsmen, composed of tenant 
farmers, or the doctor or lawyer of the market town, or perhaps the 
parson, who get their five, six, or perhaps eight hundred acres to shoot 
over, and think they do well if they get a hundred brace in the season, 
Of these two classes are composed quite nineteen-twentieths of all the 
partridge shooters in England. And, as our readers may perhaps now be 
able to understand, the encouragement which they afford to poachers is 
extremely trifling. This, then, is our first point; that the shooting 
which begins to-day must be distinguished from those other kinds of 
sport by which the existence of the Game Laws is too often forced on 
public attention. Partridge shooting does not of necessity entail poach- 
ing; not at least night-poaching, or poaching of a desperate character. 

There is, indeed, a class of poachers which probably does more harm 
to the partridge than to game which is more carefully preserved. These 
are shooters: either your regular trespasser who deliberately walks off his 
own ground, and beats his neighbours’ fields for game, which he cannot 
find at home; or the lounging good-for-nothing village scamp, who slinks 
out early in the morning, or late in the evening, with a rusty old single- 
barrel to shoot hares on their forms, or blaze away from behind a hedge 
into a covey of birds at feed. But the most destructive and abominable 
style of poaching which this class of depredators pursue, is the slaughter of 
the old birds in spring time, when they are first pairing, and lie under 
your feet like stones. Sunday morning is the favourite time for this 
diversion, when folks are either in bed or at church, and the chance of 
escape, except on a very carefully watched manor, is all but a certainty. 
The quantity of old birds which are destroyed in this way every spring is 
probably something very great. But neither of these two classes of poachers 
are of the sort which involve fighting. The first-mentioned aggressor 
is simply a trespasser, and nothing else, and can be proceeded against for 
that offence only. The second, of course, is liable to very heavy fines if you 
catch him. But he does not work with a gang, and though he is usually an 
uncommonly good runner, rarely resists when overtaken. And if the effort 
to preverit his depredations tends to no bloodshed, there is nothing to be 
said against it; for no.one can sympathize with so cowardly and devastating 
a method of procuring what the offender is too lazy to work for. 
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The chief enemies of the partridge are not so much men as vermin, birds 
of prey, and dogs and cats. If birds are well looked after in the breeding 
season three-fourths of your work is done. The most destructive vermin 
are the stoat and the weasel; for the polecat is comparatively rare; and 
rats do not take game while there is plenty of corn in the ricks. Of birds, 
the magpie and the sparrow-hawk are the two most mischievous in the 
inland and cultivated parts of England. The crow is bad where he 
abounds, but that is not everywhere. About the propensities of the 
common hawk or kestrel, opinions differ. Experienced sportsmen have 
assured the present writer that ke is harmless. Keepers, on the other 
hand, usually take a harsher view of his character. The same doubt 
seems to exist about the jay. No keeper will spare either the jay or the 
kestrel if they come within shot; and certainly they do form a handsome 
addition to the museum of malefactors which hangs rotting at the barn 
end. However this may be, trapping for vermin should begin about the 
middle of May, and be continued up to such time as all the young birds 
may be supposed to be pretty strong upon the wing—say about the 
second week in August. Of course a certain number of traps may be 
kept open the whole year round, but the three summer months are the 
period of the greatest activity. At this time the stoat and weasel have 
young of their own, and are more ravenous than at any other time. They 
travel great distances by night, kill the old birds upon their nests, suck 
the eggs, or devour the young ones by the dozen. All these creatures, 
magpies included, may be taken with common steel traps, ‘They should 
be set at the bottom of a deepish ditch, if possible near the mouth of a 
drain, or under any little bridge. They must be lightly strewn with 
grass, and the bait suspended over them by means of a pointed stick, of 
which one end is thrust horizontally into the ditch bank, while the other 
suspends over the gaping and serried jaws of the concealed engine a dead 
bird, or a bit of stinking meat, or any other delicacy attractive to the 
vermin palate. Some say it is better to place the bait at a little distance 
from the trap. But we hardly understand why. If it begomes absolutely 
necessary to trap the prowling Tom, who, by-the-by, is never known to 
become a reformed character if he once takes to midnight dissipation, a 
rather stronger trap may be employed. But keepers have many oppor- 
tunities of shooting these demure hypocrites. And perhaps more are 
killed that way than in any other. 

The harm which dogs do to game—and if they are not kept in check it 
is considerable—is not so much by destroying, as by disturbing it. Any man 
who is on pretty good terms with the tenants of the land which he shoots 
over, can dissuade them from taking dogs about their fields, or allowing 
their men to do it, in the summer months. Of course, if he is the owner 
of the land the thing is simple enough. These dogs stray away, or lag 
behind their masters and amuse themselves by hunting the hedgerows, or 
tracking the young leverets through the standing corn. They are sure to 
come across sitting birds; and a partridge once frightened off her nest by 
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a dog almost invariably forsakes it. It is often said in the country that 
farmers are the best keepers; and, in respect of partridges, there is much 
truth in the remark. If they will only undertake to see that the birds 
are not disturbed while sitting, they will by that attention alone have - 
done nearly as much as trapping and watching put together. If you 
cannot get them under some control in this matter you need never expect 
to rear a large head of game upon your shooting. 

But now let us suppose that all these precautions have been duly 
taken; the season neither too wet nor too dry, and that a nice lot of 
young birds is on your ground in August. You have got them; but 
how are you to keep them? Now, then, comes the time for “ looking 
out” at nights. But this precaution which, in the case of cover game 
is necessary through the whole season, is rarely practised for more than a 
month or six weeks in the case of partridges. You must begin about the 
middle of August, for it is even easier to net the young covies in the 
standing corn than when the crops are cut. But after the middle of 
September, or by the time that the birds have been pretty well shot at and 
scattered, this night-watching ceases to be necessary. ‘There are people 
who keep all their birds till much later in the year, and in that case, of 
course, they must be watched so much the longer. What we mean is, 
that the laborious night-work only lasts until your ground has been 
thoroughly shot over. 

We have now brought our readers fairly down to the first of Sep- 
tember. We are to suppose that the partridges have escaped all the ills 
to which game is heir ; the sweeping scythe, which cuts off the sitting 
bird’s head in the long grass before the mower is aware of her existence: 
the loafing shepherd's dog, the rapacious stoat, and that snake whom we 
warm in our bosoms, the cruel and treacherous cat; that no nets have 
been allowed to take tithe of your feathered stock, that the birds are 
forward and fit to kill; and that everything, in a word, promises well for 
your opening day. Let us see how to lay it out to the most advantage. 
Nothing is to be gained by starting at five o’clock in the morning, unless 
you are going to begin with some outside ground where perhaps one or 
two other shooters may be likely to turn up, and where, if you don’t get 
the birds the first day, you may perhaps never see them at all. About 
sunrise indeed is the surest time of all to find partridges; for though they 
seek their usual feeding grounds in the afternoon, as well as in the morning, 
yet in the morning there is no one to disturb them, and if you reach the 
ground first a find is certain. To disturb them while feeding makes them 
wild, but still if you are able to follow them up, you can generally succeed 
in making them lie at last; and if the turnips are not too wet at that 
early hour, and you get your young birds into them, you may pick 
them off one by one till you have bagged the whole covey. But, on the 
whole, it is far better to get up at your accustomed hour, eat your accus- 
tomed breakfast, smoke, if need be, your accustomed pipe, and take the 
field about ten. You will perhaps have a little more trouble in finding 
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the birds at first ; but when found they will be easier to get at, and you 
yourself will be in better trim to walk and shoot. About this hour of the 
day partridges may be anywhere. They may have left the stubbles which 
constitute their regular feeding ground, or they may not. Very likely 
spots for them, as soon as the sun begins to get hot, are any rough grass 
fields which lie roundabout the corn land; the thick cool aftermath, or 
“Jattermost,” as the country people call it, in the meadows; and, above 
all, the dry railway banks, where these are covered with patches of 
gorse, brambles, or fern. The regular green crops, potatoes, turnips, 
mangold-wurzel, or standing clover, must never, of course, be overlooked, 
though it is a constant subject of remark in the course of a day’s shooting, 
how comparatively rarely you jind birds in turnips, and how you are 
always obliged to drive them there. One reason perhaps is, that where 
turnips are thick, the ground underneath is too moist for the birds to roll 
in, which is one of their favourite amusements in the middle of the day, 
and accounts for their partiality to potatoes, where they can both hide 
and roll. In beating for birds this habit of theirs must never be forgotten. 
A thick hedgerow, where the grass on one side has been worn away by 
the sheep; gateways; old banks of mud where ditches have been cleaned 
out; deep rough cart tracks: above all, stale crumbling fallows; are, in dry 
weather between ten o’clock and three, the likeliest spots in the world for 
partridges. Coveys innumerable are missed by neglecting to beat the 
fallows, or by shirking the corners of large fields where these dry places 
are found. Now just consider what exercise of both mind and body is 
involved in following up partridge shooting in this spirit. The knowledge 
of the country and of the habits of the bird, with the power of rapidly 
combining all the special circumstances which on any given day may 
lead them to one place rather than another; the quickness and steadiness 
of eye necessary to marking birds as they skim along grass, top tall hedges, 
and shoot between rows of trees—which are all required by a man who 
does his werk thoroughly—call high faculties into play, and imply constant 
situations of great interest and excitement. And this, then, is the second 
point to which we desire to call attention; the vast superiority, that is, of 
partridge shooting over cover shooting, as an exercise of mind and muscle. 

We will now, then, suppose that a covey has been duly found, by 
observance of the preceding rules, and marked down into some cover 
where there is every chance that it will lie—say a good field of white 
turnips. It is then a question whether it is best to take up the dogs or 
not. Something will depend upon the wind, something upon the direction 
in which it is desirable to drive them. On the whole, if you want to 
make a bag, it is better, perhaps, to keep the dogs in, however steady 
and well trained they are, until you have felt your birds. If the covey 
rises altogether, you will have reason to congratulate yourself on 
the precaution. If the birds have run and scattered, then you may 
loose a good steady old dog, if you have one; and to see that fellow 
quarter his ground, and stand every five minutes, as if cut in marble, 
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though every vein is throbbing with eagerness, while the ones, twos, and 
threes, rustle up all around him, is a sight to make Mr. Cobden a game- 
preserver, and to bring a blush to the cheek of those shooters—sportsmen 


they are not—who have banished dogs from the field. Such a bit of 


sport as now ensues is one of the golden moments of partridge shooting, 
But the pursuit of the survivors afterwards, who have scattered in every 
direction, and will have trouched in all the hedges, banks, and out-of-the- 
way patches of cover for a quarter of a mile round, is in its way as good, 
and brings out the hunting qualities of both dog and man to the greatest 
perfection. Ha! what’s old Sancho got there again? Birds for a thou- 
sand! and then off you go to a bit of rambling old hedge, hanging down a 
shelving bank, thickly clad with grass, nettles, and meadow-sweet. “ Steady, 
old boy; steady. Wait till I get round on the other side. Now, then, are 
you ready? All right; look out.” The keeper pokes among the grass, 
Whir-r-r go a brace of fine young birds, pretty well frightened to death, bust- 
ling over your head and twisting athwart the fence. Bang go the guns, and 
down go the birds on each side, to flutter out their lives upon the grass. 
After three or four coveys have been worked in this way, allowing 
for the time lost in looking for wounded birds, &c., it will be getting 
towards two o'clock, and thoughts of luncheon will predominate. When 
partridge shooting is conducted on the scale of a battue, the birds being 
all driven into the turnips by men employed for the purpose, before the 
sportsmen commence, and the party consisting of seven or eight guns, who 
march across the fields in line, and merely walk the birds up, without 
troubling themselves to hunt, it is usual to have the luncheon in a style of 
splendour, with turtle soup, punch, and champagne. This is all very good 
fun no doubt. But it lacks the peculiar charm of such a day as we are 
now describing. To throw oneself down on a bit of cool clean sloping turf, 
under a fine old elm, with a spring gurgling out of the bank a little way 
below his roots, and unpack a moderate hamper of game-pie, cold beef, 
stilton and celery, with plenty of good brisk beer, some light claret, and 
a glass or two of old sherry, is a recreation for an emperor, if he has only 
the taste to appreciate it. Early in September an average English land- 
scape is probably in its greatest glory. As you look across the country 
from your grassy divan, you see all the various hues of green, russet, and 
gold, mingled into a delicious picture. The cool dark clustering elms, 
the rich ripe oak,’and the livelier tints of the sunny beech, contrast with 
the exquisite light green of the meadows, untouched since they were 
mown, and the deeper shades of the turnip-fields and wurzel. These 
again are relieved by the patches of tawny stubble, and dark brown fallows 
which dot the landscape all round you; while every here and there peeps 
out from among the trees the yellow thatched cottage, or gable-ended old 
farm, sending its smoke into the air, the very emblem of immemorial 
tranquillity. The foliage is just stained at rare intervals with those spots 
of rust, which tell us that we are in September, and not in the middle of 
July ; while overhead is a deep blue sky, stiller and clearer than is often 
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to be seen at midsummer. Now two or three men talking over a quiet 
luncheon can enjoy all this beauty to the full. And I know of few things 
in life more luxurious than to lie on one’s back in such a spot as I have 
here painted, smoking the after-luncheon pipe, watching the light play 
among the branches overhead, casting one’s eyes from time to time upon 
the mellow landscape in front, listening lazily to your friend’s remarks 
about the shooting; and ever and anon, be it remembered, raising to your 


lips a tankard of iced beer. 

But it is time to move on: it is three o’clock, and the birds will soon 
be on the feed. The next three hours are very often the best of the 
whole day. For you come upon covey after covey more rapidly than you 
ever do in the morning, and the scent improves sometimes as the day gets 
cooler. At this hour of the day be sure never to miss the bean stubbles, 
especially if the shocks are still standing. They afford good cover for 
the first few weeks of the season, and there is a peculiar small beetle 
found in beans which the partridge loves dearly. These may be heard 
on a still day falling off the shocks to the ground in hundreds; and where 
these are, partridges are sure to congregate. But the last covey has been 
followed into Higgler’s turnips ; the last single bird has been marked 
down and bagged; the guns are given over to the keeper, the dogs are 
plodding wearily behind, the sun is setting, and you begin to think more 
of a warm bath and a plate of strong soup, than of anything else in the 
universe. At such a moment I would turn round upon a man as 
Raymond Gray did upon Mr. Goldmore, and suddenly ask him, “ Now, 
haven’t you had a good day?” He couldn’t help saying yes. It is true 
that he and his friend between them, both good shots, have only got their 
twenty brace. He has had neither turtle nor champagne. He has been 
walked nearly off his legs under a broiling sun, and injusto sub fasce, as 
it were, till he is ready to drop. But he mus¢ answer this question in the 
affirmative. The reason is, that he has had not only shooting, but exhila- 
rating exercise, lovely scenery, and the full exercise of all his powers. 
Every separate shot, almost, has had a character of its own. He has been 
hunting, in fact, as well as shooting. In a word, he has had sport. And 
that is the secret of his pleasure. 

Dogs, of course, form a very important consideration in partridge 
shooting. It is true enough that in many parts of England where the 
wheat is regularly mown, and the swede-turnips are drilled, the birds 
will not lie to a dog in those particular covers; and it has been therefore 
rather hastily assumed that dogs are no longer serviceable. There is a 
considerable gulf here between the premisses and the conclusion. In 
the first place the only thing which makes birds wild in drilled turnips 
is the facility with which they can run between the rows. But they 
never care to run when the ground is at all wet. So that there will be a 
great part of the year when dogs are not useless even in turnips of this 
description. But, in the second place, what do such objectors say to 
white turnips, clover, mustard, potatoes, thick strong grass, bushy hedge- 
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rows, and so forth? White turnips, whether drilled or not, are generally 
a luxuriant crop after the middle of September, except, of course, in an 
exceptionally dry season. Birds will always lie in them, and they infinitely 
prefer them to swedes, because they are so much drier. The other covers 
we have mentioned all require close beating, and if you don’t have dogs 
to do it, you must have men. We own to a preference for the quadruped. 
We have already stated that that kind of partridge shooting in which the 
birds are all driven into special covers before the shooting begins is not to 
our taste, and it is not indeed under consideration in the present article. 
The charm of partridge shooting is, in our eyes, the hunting which it involves, 
Without this you might as well shoot at birds from a trap. And to this 
hunting—this veritable la chasse-—dogs, we say, are still essential. Then 
comes the question of pointer versus setter, or spaniel versus both. We 
decide unhesitatingly in favour-of the pointer. The setter is.a nicer dog 
for a pet; and if you can get a thoroughly well-broken one, he is perhaps a 
better dog in the field. But he is so much less docile and tractable than 
the pointer, that he must always remain inferior for shooting purposes, 
except where his special qualities are greatly in demand, as on the moors. 
He is generally, for instance, a better ranger, and a more enduring animal 
than the pointer. But then, on the other hand, scarcity of water half kills 
him. He becomes totally unable to work on a hot day, if he cannot get 
water very frequently. A great deal of game can be killed to a steady 
spaniel, A man going out by himself with a good dog of this breed, who 
will down charge properly, range close round his master, and even stand 
to game, as they will sometimes, will do better towards the latter end of 
the season than if he took out his pointers. But then he must know 
exactly where to go to find his birds. He must have an excellent marker 
or two out with him; and he must be prepared to get through an uncom- 
monly stiff day’s walking. To talk of spaniels, however, as really super- 
seding pointers and setters is foolish. 

A really good marker is a treasure. So few men or boys will ever 
take the trouble of learning how to distinguish between the motion of 
birds as they really settle, and as they wheel over, and merely dip towards 
the cover. It is no good to talk of having marked birds down, unless you 
have distinctly seen a certain toss up of the wings as they pitch, which 
resembles nothing so much as the way in which men throw up their arms 
when they are shot: I mean, of course, in pictures. If you have noted 
that, you may know that the birds are down. If not, they may have 
gone to Jericho for all you can tell. 

The misfortune is, that this moderate kind of partridge shooting is 
growing more difficult of attainment every day. Improved agriculture 
keeps the ground so clean, the hedges so trim, and the wheat stubble so 
short, that there is hardly any cover for birds on many farms in this 
kingdom, except among the root crops. Thus the dispersion of a covey 
about ditches, old banks, and bits of rushy ground, which constitutes 
the chief charm of shooting of this description, and offers the fairest field 
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for the display of your dog’s sagacity, is gradually becoming impossible. 
In the second place there are now so many more shooters than there were 
thirty years ago, that small lots of partridge shooting, that is to say, from 
five hundred to a thousand acres, are so eagerly snapped up, and so closely 
shot, as to induce neighbouring large proprietors, who are also large 
game-preservers, to get all the outside land they can into their own 
hands; while as so much more game is killed, extra attention and expense 
in the matter of preserving is every year becoming more necessary to 
supply the waste. Any quantity of game on wholly unpreserved land is 
now never seen at all. But this was not the case some years ago. An 
old sportsman in the Midland counties has often told the present writer 
that when he was a young man he has killed twenty brace of birds to 
his own gun upon some hills which were free to anybody, but where you 
wouldn’t now see twenty birds in the season. Still, in spite of all dete- 
rioration, there is plenty of partridge shooting to be had; and as this is 
an excellent season, we trust our sympathizing readers may have many 
such days as we have here described. Let them only recollect to shoot 
slowly at their birds in September, and quicker and quicker as the year 
gets on ; and then, whether the breech or muzzle loader be the weapon of 
their choice, they are sure to make some good bags. Above all, don’t let 
them be afraid of shooting their birds too closely. If you have really got 
a good head of game you may always kill all you can get at, not only 
without harm, but with positive advantage. If too many birds are left 
towards the winter they get together in great packs, and will sometimes 
go right away to other manors. Indeed, it is believed by some sportsmen 
that they occasionally travel great distances, and will seek a new home at 
twenty or thirty miles’ distance if their own ground is overstocked. Jn 
the spring, again, they will fight most destructively if too numerous. So 
the young sportsman should remember never to let his birds get, as it 
were, masters of him. Let him shoot hard while he can; and he will find 
himself all the better off for it the following season. 

Partridge shooting is to be hired, of course, all over England. The 
price varies, according to the locality, from sixpence an acre to two 
shillings. In the grass counties, with no large preserves in the immediate 
vicinity, sixpence an acre is the usual charge. In Hertfordshire, or 
Surrey, on good bird land, within an easy distance of town, we have 
known as much as forty pounds a year asked for 350 acres. After all, 
the safest and best kind of shooting to rent, upon a moderate scale, is in 
some lordship where there is no resident squire, and the farmers agree 
together to let the shooting to some one individual. They will preserve 
the game for you, and all you have.to do is to be pretty free of it in return. 

To sum up, partridge shooting conduces but litcle to the worst kind 
of poaching. It is far better bodily exercise than cover shooting. It 
calls into play more of our faculties, and consequently is more interesting, 
And, above all, it does no harm to the crops of the tenant farmer. 








German Professors, 


Tue tyranny of professors has become a constant phrase. A body of 
men, which has hitherto been viewed with supreme indifference from the 
practical point, has suddenly risen into power, political and religious. 
The Schleswig-Holstein question in Germany, the colonial discussions at 
home, and still more the recent religious ferments, have all been the work 
of professors. We have heard of political theories invented by them, 
and are told that a national movement has sprung from no better origin 
than a professor’s craze about an old charter. We have been told that 
the idea of giving up the Ionian Islands is a policy of prigs and pedants, 
And Germany, which was defined in an amusing Oxford squib as “ the 
land where professors in plenty be,” has the singular fortune of being 
saddled with all these charges together, whether she engages in a popular 
movement with the approval of her learned men, or finds her learned 
men set at nought by the two leading powers in her Confederation. 

The strangest thing to Englishmen who look at the public mind of 
Germany is, that the professors should have an influence on the national 


opinion ; but there is a ready solution of this. The German professorate 


comprises not merely an immense majority of all the eminent thinkers 
and writers, the learned and scientific in the country, but all such with 
very few exceptions. The twenty-eight universities of Germany (including 
German Switzerland) contain almost seventeen hundred professors, and 
the greatest names in history, science, law, theology, and medicine are 
found in the number. In England we may think that we have reason to 
boast of an opposite state of things. It is true that our chief historians 
have not needed the income of a chair, and we may point with proper 
pride to the 16,0007. which Macaulay received, or was said to have 
received, for the third and fourth volumes of his history, as a proof that 
we know how to recompense our great men without condemning them to 
lecture. Such prices are not paid in Germany. | There it is rare indeed 
for a literary man to live on his literary earnings. In a former article * 
in this Magazine I mentioned the rate of payment given by the German 
newspapers, and newspaper rates generally afford a good indication of the 
general scale for literary work. Even in the lighter branches it is not 
uncommon to find men acting as professors, or pensioned by kings under 
the name of honorary professors. I could point to one poet of con- 
siderable fame who is an honorary professor at a German university, and 
whose name appears in the half-yearly list of lecturers with “ will 
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announce his lectures subsequently,” or “ absent on leave,” or “is pre- 
vented from lecturing.” And in all the departments of more serious 
study, the chief representatives are invariably among the professors. To 
take living men only, Liebig is ordinary professor of chemistry in the 
University of Munich; Ranke is professor of history in the University of 
Berlin; Sybel, the best historian of the French Revolution, occupies the 
same post at the University of Bonn; Ewald, the great biblical authority, 
is at Gottingen; Mommsen, the historian of Rome, at Berlin; Déllinger, 
professor of ecclesiastical history, at Munich; but I need hardly go on 
with the enumeration. The mere names would not convey much idea to 
those who are ignorant of the subjects, and they who are versed in the 
various branches will most likely know their chief present exponents, It 
may be more useful to notice some of the professors of the last generation, 
—men who are already classics, and whose fame is sufficiently wide for 
the mere catalogue to serve. Such names as Niebuhr, Schlegel, the 
brothers Grimm, Schleiermacher, Stahl, Zumpt, and if we go a little 
further back, Hegel, Schelling, Fichte, Kant, are sufficient to show who 
have been the teachers of Germany, and from what classes her professors 
have been taken. If we remember that at Oxford Mr. Froude was can- 
didate for a professorship of modern history, and was distanced by a 
competitor whose name was scarcely known beyond the university ; 
that when the most eminent Sanskrit scholar in England stood for the 
Sanskrit chair, he was rejected by a vote of the whole body, and that one 
of the voters assigned as a reason that he “ had always voted against that 
d—d intellect, and trusted that he always might;” we must admit that 
England does not appear to such advantage as Germany in the choice of 
her professors. 

It is true that the most eminent name in German literature—that 
of Goethe—is not reckoned among the professors. But Goethe is no 
exception to the rule which has filled their ranks with men second only 
to him. Goethe did not live by literature, he was in the service of 
the State; and Mr. Lewes has thought it necessary to defend him from 
the charge of sacrificing his genius toa court. ‘He had to choose a 
career: that of poet was then, even more than now, impossible: verse 
could create fame, but no money. Would people have had Goethe 
follow the career of jurisprudence, and jostle the lawyers through the 
courts at Frankfort? or would they prefer seeing him reduced to the 
condition of poor Schiller, wasting so much of his precious life in 
literary ‘ hackwork ’—translating French books for a miserable pittance ? 
He confesses in the poem addressed to the duke, ‘ No one have I had to 
thank but him; and much have I wanted, who, as a poet, ill-understood 
the arts of gain. If Europe praised me, what has Europe done for me? 
Nothing. Even my works have been an expense to me!’” If such was 
the case with Goethe, whose parents were well-to-do, how did it stand 
with Schiller? He was a professor. A Berlin newspaper, in announcing 
his death, said that he died as Hofrath in Saxe-Weimar, and ordinary 
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professor at Jena. An interesting sketch of some of the circumstances of 
Schiller’s professorial career is given in a German pamphlet. Goethe 
reported to the council that “a Mr. Friedrich Schiller, who has made 
himself known by a ‘ History of the Revolt of the Netherlands,’ is desirous 
of establishing himself at the University of Jena, and the possibility 
of this acquisition is the more to be regarded, as it can be had gratis.” 
It was no fault of Goethe’s if this was insisted upon. Such was the 
miscre of the small German States at the time, that five potentates, each of 
whom was considered a Mecenas of the Jena University, had to he 
implored separately, so as to have a yearly salary of 30/. made up for 
another professor. Schiller took the post without any money, hoping to 
get a salary in a couple of years. ‘You don’t know,” he writes to 
Korner, “ how eagerly professors of name are sought after now, and 
on what conditions.” But he called his acceptance of the professorship 
a heroic resignation of all pleasures for the next three years, and his idea 
both of the post and his own qualifications seems far from exalted. 
“Goethe indeed says to me, docendo discitur, but these people don’t know 
how little learning they have to presuppose in me.” Again, “ yet it would 
be laughable if I could not read up and think up enough in a week to be 
able to pour forth pleasantly for a few hours.” ‘“ Many a student, perhaps, 
knows more history than the present professor.” On ways and means he 
says, ‘The Academy has about 900 students. If I get a fifth part of 
these, and only half of this fifth part pays me, I shall have a yearly 
income from my lectures of 100 louis-d’ors.” Schiller began by a public 
lecture on universal history, which was attended by 500 students, and 
then lectured privately five hours a week on universal history, from the 
Monarchy of the Franks to Frederick the Great. But his lectures were 
interrupted by a disagreeable reminder from a brother professor, that he 
was not professor of history ; and on inquiry Schiller found that he had 
not been appointed as professor of history, but as a professor of philosophy. 
This disgusted him with his occupation, and made him long for something 
else. And no wonder. But, as I shall presently have occasion to show, 
the interference of the brother professor does not seem justified by the 
system of the German universities. 

Schiller had been in exceedingly needy circumstances before he took 
the post of professor. He tells Goethe that he had once spent all his 
money but about twopence, without knowing where or how to get any 
more. It might seem that the acceptance of a place without a salary was 
hardly the way to remedy this evil, but Schiller’s own language shows 
that there was something to depend on besides the salary. Fees have to 
be paid by the students. But as so much is left in other respects to the 
will of the students, so there is a considerable freedom in the matter of 
payments. “IfI get a fifth, and half this fifth pays me,” says Schiller. 
In some of the universities very few of the students pay at all, and some 
classes of students are not expected to pay. The sons of professors, for 
instance, are exempted ; poor students only pay when they can. Formerly 
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the professor received nothing from the State, and depended entirely on 
the produce of his lectures; but this is no longer the case. The lowest 
class, indeed,—the lecturers who are qualifying for professors—receive no 
salary, and are supported entirely by fees; but they are in a probationary 
state. The German professor is thus partly paid by the State, partly by 
the students, and is not dependent on either. But neither salaries nor 
fees are large. As far as I can ascertain, the salaries range from 50. 
a year for supernumerary professors, to 300/. or 400/. in extreme cases, 
with men of extraordinary eminence. The fees seem to range from 8s. to 
21. for a half-year’s course. ‘To avoid competition between professors, 
Governments have sometimes fixed a minimum rate of fees, and forbidden 
any professor to take less; but cases have been known where the fee was 
returned privately, and one lecturer was in the habit of giving cigars to 
those who attended his class, or chocolate if they were non-smokers. The 
salaries are fixed by the State, and paid by it; for most of the universities 
are to a considerable extent supported by public funds. Some of them 
have property of their own in addition, from endowments or other sources, 
and this is supplemented by the State, but even then the State has the 
distribution. For instance, the University of Munich has property of its 
own, derived partly from what was settled on it at the time of the 
suppression of Bavarian monasteries, amounting to more than 300,000/., 
the interest of which defrays almost 8,000/. of the yearly expenses of the 
university, leaving only some 3,000/. to be furnished by the State. The 
University of Heidelberg, which is one of the oldest in Germany, has no 
property of its own, and draws rather more than 11,000/. from the 
Government of Baden. The University of Bonn has about 15,0002. from 
the State, and some 4,000/. of its own, and the salaries of professors in 
that university (there are, I believe, about ninety) amount to 9,000/. 
ayear. This would give an average of 100J. each, if both the figures are 
correct ; but I am not quite certain of the number of professors. Prussia 
has the reputation of paying its professors better than other German 
States, and it is said that the students’ fees are more regular than in 
South Germany. There is a kind of ascending scale which most of the 
professors follow, as they receive summonses from a higher university, or 
an especial chair is created for an especial man. It is often the case that 
when a man is summoned by a better university, his own makes efforts to 
keep him, and these efforts naturally enough comprise an increase of salary. 
But this payment from the State does not imply any-servility to the State, 
nor is the university a servile corporation because it is not independent of 
higher powers. Professors themselves will tell you that the superintendence 
of the State is valuable in averting nepotism, in keeping the learned 
bodies from being close boroughs in the hands of the learned, in applying 
a higher rule than that of partisanship or partiality to regulate affairs 
which would otherwise be so liable to suffer from both. And this is 
especially true with regard to the payment of the professors. Germany 
has, at any rate, avoided any such scandal as that which has lately disgraced 
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one of our English universities. The agreement between the State and 
the universitiés in Germany has not been broken, or the privilege of the 
State been assigned as a reason for violating the duty of the university, 
And thus it has never occurred that a university has refused to pay a 
professor whom the Crown has appointed, or allowed him to work for a 
fifteenth part of the salury to which he was justly entitled. 

When we consider the question of State patronage from another point 
of view, we are struck with an obvious contradiction in the German 
system. From the professions of writers on the subject, we should con- 
clude that the universities were as free as air. Yet they are really under 
the absolute control of the Government. A professor is a functionary of 
the State, and subject to the same rule as other functionaries. It is but a 
few weeks ago since a professor of medicine at Kiénigsberg was deprived 


for presiding at a meeting which approved the address of the Chamber of 


the Deputies after the king had refused to receive it. The judgment 
delivered against the professor by the ministry, and approved by the king, 
declared this professor’s conduct wanting in respect for the king, and “a 
hostile demonstration directed against an expression of royal opinion.” 
Such conduct was punishable by that clause of the municipal law of 
Prussia, which declares that functionaries owe an especial fidelity and 
obedience to the head of the State; and the judgment went on to say that 
such fidelity and obedience did not lie so much in separate official acts as 
in the whole bearing of each functionary. There have been worse cases 
of deprival than this. In 1837, seven professors of Gottingen, and among 
them some of the most eminent names in modern Germany, as Dahlmann, 
Ewald, the brothers Grimm, and Gervinus, were removed from the 
university because they protested against the suspension of the consti- 
tution. It is almost satisfactory to read that this wanton act inflicted a 
blow on the university from which it never recovered, except that the 
university should not rightly suffer for the fault of the king. In 1847, 
the ex-King of Bavaria, during his attachment to Lola Montez, suspended 
various professors of the University of Munich, one of whom was 
Dr. Déllinger. This was more directly punished, as it led in course of 
time to the revolution, the expulsion of Lola, and the subsequent abdi- 
cation of her royal lover. But though both these cases were acts of 
arbitrary power, and were plainly unjust, they were not beyond the limits 
of authority. ‘The State has always the power to deprive professors, but 
is controlled by public opinion. The king and ministry of Prussia have 
ruled without a budget for three years, and have introduced a censorship 
of the press, both which measures are the clearest breaches of the consti- 
tution; but they have not dared to suspend professors who are among the 
prominent leaders of the opposition. It is true that certain deprivations 
have taken place chiefly on political grounds, and that speculative opinions 
have a larger licence. But some of the more extreme free-thinkers did 
not go unpunished. Fichte resigned his professorship at Jena on account 
of the attacks made, and ordered to be made, on the atheism of some of 
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his writings. Heine thinks, or says he thinks, that Hegel never meant to 
be understood, for fear of consequences, and adds that once, when Hegel 
had spoken to him clearly, he instantly turned round in alarm to see if 
any one else had heard him. In the same way Heine suggests that Kant 
wrote his critique of practical reason partly for fear of the police. And 
when Strauss was appointed to the chair of dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
history at Zurich, such a storm of excitement ensued, that not only was 
the newly-called professor pensioned off before entering on his chair, but 
the burgomaster and his council were turned out of office. 

Besides depriving professors, the State has the full power of appointing 
them. Here, again, there is some difference between theory and practice. 
Properly speaking, the university lays three names before the Government 
when there is a vacancy to be filled up, and the Government chooses one 
of the three. But, in reality, this rule is seldom observed; for it often 
happens that the university submits one namie only, or that the Govern- 
ment appoints without waiting to consult the university. The universities 
have a certain right of protesting if three appointments are made without 
consulting them; but it is a question if this right is often exercised. 
These facts may seem damaging to the theory of perfect freedom ; but, as 
I said before, the dependence of the university on the State does not make 
the university servile to the State. If the full power of the State was 
exercised, save on rare occasions, there would be serious conflicts, as was 
the case in the University of Munich, under the rule of Lola Montez. 
The theory of freedom is recognized by the Government, just as the 
practice of the Government is recognized by the university, and it is only 
when one outsteps the prescribed limits that the other feels called upon to 
interfere. An ample liberty is really accorded to the learned bodies in 
Germany ; the liberty of teaching, that every scientific tendency and con- 
viction must have a free path; the liberty of studying, that every man may 
choose his university and his course of study ; and academical liberty, 
that students are, to some extent, exempted from the restraints of civil 
life. Any professor may lecture on anything he chooses, except that the 
ordinary professors are generally retained for some special subject, and 
any student may attend any class of lectures. This absolute licence, the 
want of all tuition, and the small stress laid on the classics, are the great 
distinctions between the German and the English university system. 

The ideal of a professor is that he must not be a tutor. The only 
relation that he must have with the students is the delivery of his lecture. 
He is not expected to enforce attendance or attention. He does his best 
to make his lecture practical, but he must not ascertain if his attempt has 
succeeded. ‘“ When a professor controls diligence and attention he ceases 
to be a professor.” To carry out the theory of freedom the student must 
be left to profit as he chooses. Since the beginning of the century this 
system has flourished in the fuliest vigour, and its existence is attributed, 
among other things, to the size of the present universities, and to their 
having been removed to large towns. When university towns were small 
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the professors and students were naturally thrown together. But, since 
the beginning of the century, the universities have either been removed 
to large towns, or the towns have grown, or new universities have been 
founded in capital cities. The result has been the severance of the pro- 
fessors from the students, and though some consider that this is carried to 
a mischievous extreme, others would have the very fullest of all possible 
freedom. Jacob Grimm censures all examinations and all control. “A 
distrustful caution,” he says, “ in things which, by nature, should have 
their free course, seldom gains its end. A fundamental evil of our time 
seems to be the accumulation of incessant examinations, by which the 
State thinks it can secure itself against the intrusion of ignorance, and can 
be certain of getting the best.” He thinks a preliminary examination 
before entering the university very bad, because universities should be, 
like churches and theatres, open to all the world, and the first lecture may 
excite the slumbering spark of knowledge. Certificates of attendance at 
lectures are not equally prejudicial, but are useless. All narrow-minded 
laws attempt to cut off the bad, but only succeed in perpetuating 
mediocrity, and barring the way to everything higher. It is thus to his 
daily lecture of an academical hour that the professor is restricted. No 
“coaching,” no listening to classes construing, no looking over verses and 
essays, no chapel and no college breakfasts, no waking at midnight by 
the sudden refrain of, “ We won’t go home till morning,” from knots of 
gownsmen in the quad—a custom which prevails to such an extent at 
Oxford that a tutor characterized that famous declaration as a senseless 
truism—no common room with the society of “ Isis’ elders—dissolved 
in port.” The ideal of a professor's life would rather be the life of Kant, 
of whom Victor Cousin has given us a most pleasing sketch. 

The town of Konigsberg, which was lately brought before the public 
by the coronation of the King of Prussia, and the theory of the grace of 
God, which that singular monarch announced during the ceremony, was 
the residence of Kant during the seventy years of his life; he was born 
there, and he never quitted it. In describing the journey of one of his 
heroes from Russia to England, Byron says :— 

From Poland they came on through Prussia proper, 
And Kénigsberg the capital, whose vaunt 
Besides some veins of iron, lead, or copper, 
Has lately been the great Professor Kant. 


Juan, who cared not a tobacco-stopper 
About philosophy, pursued his jaunt : 


and thus missed a most curious glimpse into the ways of German pro- 
fessors. Kant lived in a modest and retired house, in a quiet street behind 
the old palace. Every morning, winter and summer, the old soldier, 
who was his servant, came into his bedroom at five minutes to five, and 
said, ‘It is time.” ‘The philosopher rose instantly, dressed with wonderful 
rapidity, and by five was seated at his breakfast-table, where he drank one 
or two cups of tea—nothing more—smoked a pipe and collected his ideas 
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for the work of the day. At seven he went out for his lectures, and, 
on returning, set to work till a quarter to one. Precisely at the quarter 
he dressed for dinner, took a glass of wine to incite his appetite, and was 
ready for the guests whom he had invited. He never dined alone, and 
always breakfasted alone. Dinner was the time when he liked to receive 
his friends. At his breakfast he was so much accustomed to solitude that 
when once a friend dropped in at that hour and asked to share his meal, 
Kant was embarrassed, and ended by asking his friend to sit where he 
could not see him, saying that for more than half a century he had never 
seen a soul near him while he drank his tea in the morning. But at 
dinner he could not bear to be left to himself. He always took care to 
invite some of his friends beforehand, and one day when none of them 
could come he sent his servant into the street to pick up the first passer- 
by and bring him in to dinner. He could not bear to be kept waiting. 
For this reason he detested ceremony at table, and the most agreeable of 
his guests was the one who took a dish without offering it to others; so 
that the turn of the host came the more quickly. It must be remembered 
that Kant had eaten nothing all the morning, and had been working 


o? 


steadily. Dinner lasted two hours or more, and was a very pleasant meal, 
the great metaphysician talking in a simple and popular style on all 
subjects of the day, especially on politics, of which he was a diligent 
reader. THis passion for them was such that he sometimes flung himself 
eagerly on the newspapers in the morning, which one would have thought 


a profanation. For his study was a sanctuary, sacred to intellectual 
labours, and nothing mundane was ever heard in it. Not till the guests 
had quitted the study and entered the dining-room did Kant relax his 
philosophic gravity. After dinner he took his regular walk up and down 
asmall alley of limes, which is called the Philosopher’s Alley. His walk 
was always solitary, except on rainy and threatening days when his 
servant followed him “with an umbrella under his arm, and with a 
restless and vigilant look, an exact image of Providence.” * Kant had 
two reasons for walking alone; he wanted to think, and he did not want 
to open his mouth. He thought that by breathing through his nose the 
air would be admitted gradually to his lungs, and that he had less risk of 
taking cold. On coming home he read the papers. In the evening he 
made notes for lectures the next day, or for his writings, read and medi- 
tated on what he read, writing down any ideas that struck him. At ten 
he went to bed; a quarter of an hour before retiring he suspended all 
occupations, and cleared his mind of all thoughts that might prevent him 
sleeping. His bedroom was never heated, its windows were always kept shut 
summer and winter, and the light was excluded as carefully as the air. 
This, then, was the daily life of a philosopher who had such an 
influence on the thought of his time that Heine is justified in comparing 
him to Robespierre. Is not the life a thorough expression of idealism ? 





* Herne: L’ Allemagne. 
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You meet a theory at every step. The philosopher had a theory on 
nending pens, but could not mend his own, and his servant had to do it 
for him. When Mephistopheles takes the place of Faust and lectures to 
a student (in a very different tone from that of most academical lectures), 
he says that the professor gives learned explanations on the art of weaving, 
Jays down the infallible law of the process, and the scholars value his 
reasoning, but don’t become weavers. There is a curious passage in the 
last volume of Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great, enumerating the 
lectures heard by Candidate Linsenbarth, and adding, “There, your 
Majesty ! what a glimpse as into infinite extinct continents, filled with 
ponderous thorny inanities, invincible nasal drawling of didactic Titans, 
and the awful attempt to spin, on all manner of wheels, road-harness out 
of split cobwebs.” But though this reproach is commonly aimed at 
German professors, is it not rather in their character as Germans than as 
professors? The German mind requires all these awful attempts, shrinks 
from nothing that is ponderous and thorny, and the most that can be laid 
to the charge of the professors is that they follow the instinct of their 
nation. It has been said that the aim of an English university is not to 
make men learned, but to make them men. That of a German university 
is not to make them men, but to make them learned. There is no 
subject which cannot be followed under the guidance of some first-rate 
teacher, and there are subjects which, neglected by regular students, 
attract audiences of elders. We read that Goethe, when staying at Jena, 
at the age of forty-six, might be seen trudging through the snow on bitter 
mornings to Loder’s lectures on anatomy with a diligence young students 
might have envied. I have heard a story of a French university which 
rather aptly illustrates the system pursued at the German. A gentleman 
desirous of studying some Eastern language was recommended to follow 
the lectures at a university where a chair of that language existed and 
was highly endowed. He went to the university, made inquiries, but 
could hear nothing of any professor, or any lecture on the subject. 
However, in roaming about the building he came to a room where two or 
three gentlemen were sitting, all of them smoking, and engaged in con- 
versation of no very abstruse character. One of them perhaps asked the 
stranger what he wanted, and he said that he was in quest of the (shall we 
say ?) Persian professor. ‘“ Oh, I am the Persian professor,” exclaimed one 
of the smokers, and explained that as he had no attendants at his lectures, 
it was not worth his while to lecture; he came for his hour with a friend 
or two to keep him company, and satisfied his conscience by being at 
hand ready to lecture if any one came. “You are my first pupil,” he 
continued, “I will begin at once.” Accordingly he began his lecture, 
and went on with the course till the stranger was a Persian scholar. 
There is probably more zeal in Germany, and there are not such 
extraordinary chairs. But the majority of students necessarily attend 
lectures which they think will be useful to them in their future career, 
such as law, theology, or medicine, and the lecturers on less practical 
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subjects are apt to be slighted. The professors are divided into four, 
sometimes five faculties: those of theology, medicine, law, and philosophy; 
the fifth in some universities being political economy. The regular 
course for each student is three years, and all who wish to take service 
with the State, or in any of the recognized professions, must produce 
certificates of having attended certain lectures during that period. Degrees 
are also conferred by examination, but they are the exception, not the 
rule. Doctors of medicine must, of course, pass the examination and 
receive their degree before they are allowed to practise, but in the other 
faculties this is not enforced. Even if you wish to take a degree, how- 
ever, it is possible to do so without a classical education, In theology, 
law, and medicine, classics are not needed for the degree, and in philo- 
sophy a degree may be gained without them, if natural science is chosen 
for the examination. Moreover, after leaving the university a degree can 
be taken by the process called habilitation, that is, by holding a learned 
dissertation, or defending theses. When Goethe took his doctor’s degree 
he wished to defend theses, but his father insisted on a regular disser- 
tation, and Goethe wrote one in Latin, choosing the theme “ that it is the 
duty of every law-maker to establish a certain religious worship binding 
on clergy and laity,” which he supported by historical and philosophical 
arguments. But the dean of the faculty would not receive the disser- 
tation, either because its contents were paradoxical, or because it was not 
sufficiently erudite, and he was permitted instead to choose theses, which 
are fifty-six in number, in Latin, and are printed in the appendix to 
Mr. Lewes’s life. In a pamphlet on the German universities in the 
middle ages some of the dissertations are given, and one would think they 
were far more paradoxical than this one of Goethe’s, besides that the 
subjects of them are often such as do not bear mentioning in the present 
pages. But of others which may be cited, one has the title, “ Monopoly 
of the Guild of Knaves,” another, ‘‘ Monopoly of the Guild of Swine.” 
It is not by such discourses as these that men habilitate themselves at the 
present day. But there are some universities which have gained a bad 
report by bestowing degrees even without any such formalities. Of the 
many thousand doctors in Germany, many, no doubt, have got the degree 
which figures in their title pages by seriding a book or MS. with a 
certain sum of money to a facile university, but it is scarcely necessary to 
add, that such a doctorate would hardly be admitted by any other 
university without further trial. 

Thus it is evident that studies are relieved of almost every control at 
the German universities. The professor has only to lecture, and may not 
catechize; the examinations, which would thus be the sole means of 
ascertaining what the students have learnt, are seldom passed; and the 
degree, which would be some sort of voucher, unless it came from certain 
notorious places, need rarely be taken. And yet, if the object of a 
university is to teach, we can hardly say that the German ones fail in 
their mission, Whatever is said against the German nation, it must be 
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admitted to be the most learned in Europe. Whether it would be more 
practical if it was less learned, whether if there were no professors there 
would be statesmen, whether the teaching of history would be more 
clearly grasped if the lesson of history were not so much enforced, is 
quite another question. Because the English are a practical nation, and 
have a certain system of education, it does not follow that the Germans 
would become like the English by adopting the English system of educa- 
tion ; nor is it quite clear that to become like the English would exactly 
suit the Germans. People who think that flogging makes the English 
manly, may reasonably go on to say that our whole national character is 
moulded by the way in which we study the classics; and that the reason 
why the Germans are unpractical, is because they teach everything at 
their universities. What can you expect of legal lectures delivered not at 
the Inns of Court, but in a university lecture-room? Can law be as 
sound when it is explained by Dr. Pottingen, 
my tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen, 


as it is when the principles are laid down by the reader at the Temple? 
Can you expect a surgeon to learn anatomy in a university as he would in 
a hospital? And how can any philosophy -be studied, except under thie 
wing of Aristotle? But these are only pleas against centralization. There 


seems no reason why a public institution should not comprise many kinds 
of study, and why one study should not be independent of the others. It 
is hardly fair to deprive a man of the great advantages which every 
university must afford, merely because he wants to study for some pro- 
fession, and not to have the general education of a country gentleman. 
This, at least, is the idea of German professors. If you take up the half 
year’s course of any university, you will find the mest extraordinary range 
of subjects, beginning with lectures on dogmatic theology, and going 
down to riding, dancing, swimming, and fencing, not by lectures, but by 
practical instruction. Let me give a brief summary of the list of lectures 
advertised for one half-year by the University of Heidelberg, which has 
an average of about six hundred and eighty students, and some seventy- 
six professors. In theology, there are lectures on the universal history of 
the Christian Church, geography and antiquities of the Bible, explanations 
of various books of Old and New Testaments, exegetical and critical 
practice, history of dogma, modern history of the Church since the peace 
of Westphalia, history of preaching since the Reformation, analysis of the 
sermons of distinguished preachers since the Reformation, and so on. In 
law—criminal process, history of trial by jury in England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, jurisprudence, canon Jaw and church law of 
Catholics and Protestants, international law, the pandects, feudal law, civil 
law in France, civil law in Germany, especially in Prussia and Baden, 
institutions of Roman law, history of Roman law, &c. &c. In medicine— 
a long enumeration of terms which may be left to the imagination, forty- 
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six different kinds of subjects. In philosophy—various branches of 
political economy, philology, Latinity, logic, history of philosophy, esthetic 
Jectures on Goethe’s Faust (which, of course, could not fail), experimental 
chemistry, modern history of European states, German history, Sanskrit, 
history of German literature, history of the Homeric poems, Roman 
antiquities, geometry, mineralogy, Arabic, Eastern literature and lan- 
guage, anatomy of plants, botany, logic and psychology, philosophy of 
history and history of philosophy, geology, zoology, Dante, Italian litera- 
ture, Shakspeare, comparative grammar, mathematics, optics, electricity, 
Plato, physiology of plants with microscopic inquiries, commercial policy 
and treaties of commerce, Aristotle’s Politics, the Renaissance, history of 
Greece, constitutional history of Athens. These twenty-four lines answer 
to about one hundred and forty in German, so that I need hardly say that 
I have skimmed over the surface with some rapidity. 

Of the mode of lecturing, and some of the circumstances that attend 
it, I find a few items in the work of a professor at Halle. Metternich 
used to say that there was some difference between a pupil and a professor ; 
this gentleman tells us that there is some difference between a teacher 
and a professor. ‘ Descartes, Locke, Leibnitz founded schools, and yet 
were never professors; others there are who are admirable professors, and 
yet have not founded schools. I myself was a hearer of Schleiermacher, 
but I cannot call myself his scholar, for in those things in which I am his 
scholar I never heard him lecture.” It is not the custom to applaud in 
German lecture rooms as in those of France, but there is an eloquent 
silence by which the professor sees that an effect has been produced. It 
issaid that French professors are so proud of the applause they receive 
that in reprinting their lectures they think it their duty to mark the 
passages where they were applauded, and any one who has attended popular 
lectures at the Sorbonne will bear witness with me to the tumultuous 
conduct of the audience. Very different is a German lecture. The calm 
manner in which extreme statements are made and received would make 
a Frenchman stare at the phlegm of the Teutonic nature. Copious notes, 
however, are taken, and to judge from the Halle professor, students are 
sometimes too much engaged in copying to follow the lecture in their 
minds. An old professor, who was rather feeble and spoke very slowly, 
was desirous of seeing the students take correct notes of his lecture. 
“Write, if you please, gentlemen,” he said, ‘thoughts of a general officer— 
comma, if you please—concerning duels—colon, and a slight dash.” This 
consideration for the students’ fingers was liable to be resented as an 
impertinence. However, our Halle professor says, “I took notes at most 
of the lectures, because I could not trust to my memory to write down 
the sum of five and more lectures a day when I got home. With some 
of the professors one had to write everything or nothing; with Schleier- 
macher, for instance, who spoke quickly, and in periods so artistically 
woven that the sense of them was often not displayed till the last word. 
The consequence was, that during the hour one’s hand hurried on till it 
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was cramped, and it was not till one got home that one could attempt to 
enter into the sense of the lecture. Hegel was just the contrary. The 
notes he had before him were written now at the top, now at the bottom 
of his paper, now on one sheet, now on another, and in the same way his 
words were evolved in the most laborious manner, and seldom came to 
correct sentences. The chief thoughts were delivered in single striking 
phrases, so that soul and sense were given, but the hearer had to find the 
form. I know from experience that the translation of the thoughts | 
heard from Hegel into my own language tasked my head more, but 
did me more good, than the weariness of my arm after a lecture of 
Schleiermacher’s.” 

Such are the relations in which professors stand to the universities, 
To the external and political world they appear not as invested with any 
dignity, not as qualified to speak from their office, but according to their 
own value. As the thought of the country they are listened to by the 
bulk of the country. They censure in the strongest terms any appeal 
from their verdict as public speakers or writers, to that they may deliver 
from the professorial chair. Their lectures are addressed, they say, to an 
audience of students, and are not intended for a public assembly. And, 
therefore, when they appear in public they put off the professorial garb, 
and become public speakers or politicians, according to their capacity. In 
the parliament at Frankfort in 1848, among 566 members there were 
104 professors, and as the work in committees and in public was chiefly 
done by the professors, they were by far the most prominent part of the 
body. Englishmen may argue that this was the cause of its utter failure, 
and it is certain that a meeting of German professors does not debate like 
the House of Commons. But so long as Germany remains in its preseut 
state, so long as ministers are chosen exclusively from among bureaucrats, 
and the wealthier families remain either feudal or indifferent, so long as 
the army is the sole career for gentlemen, and a spirit of military caste 
is encoufaged against the civilians in every possible way, what hope is 
there for any practical politics, or for any thinkers except those who 
make thought their profession ? 
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Wives und Banghters, 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Mr. Grpson’s NEIGHBOURS. 


OLLY grew up among these quiet 
people in calm monotony of life, 
without any greater event than that 
which had been recorded,—the being 
left behind at the Towers, until she 
was nearly seventeen. She had 
become a visitor at the school, but 
she had never gone again to the 

= annual festival at the great house ; 
it was easy to find some excuse for 
keeping away, and the recollection of 
that day was not a pleasant one on 
the whole, though she often thought 
how much she should like to see the 
gardens again. 

Lady Agnes was married; there 
was only Lady Fanny remaining at 
home; Lord Hollingford, the eldest 
son, had lost his wife, and was a good 

deal more at the Towers since he had become a widower. He was a tall 
ungainly man, considered to be as proud as his mother, the countess; but, 
in fact, he was only shy, and slow at making commonplace speeches. 
He did not know what to say to people whose daily habits and interests 
were not the same as his; he would have been very thankful for a hand- 
book of small-talk, and would have learnt off his sentences with good- 
humoured diligence. He oftened envied the fluency of his garrulous 
father, who delighted in talking to everybody, and was perfectly uncon- 
scious of the incoherence of his conversation. But, owing to his con- 
stitutional reserve and shyness, Lord Hollingford was not a popular man, 
although his kindness of heart was very great, his simplicity of character 
extreme, and his scientific acquirements considerable enough to entitle 
him to much reputation in the European republic of learned men. In 
this respect Hollingford was proud of him. ‘The inhabitants knew that the 
great, grave, clumsy heir to its fealty was highly esteemed for his wisdom ; 
and that he had made one or two discoveries, though in what direction 
17—-2 
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they were not quite sure. But it was safe to point him out to strangers 
visiting the little town, as “ That’s Lord Hollingford—the famous Lord 
Hollingford, you know ; you must have heard of him, he is so scientific.” 
If the strangers knew his name, they also knew his claims to fame; if 
they did not, ten to one but they would appear as if they did, and so 
conceal not only their own ignorance, but that of their companions, as to 
the exact nature of the sources of his reputation. 

He was left a widower, with two or three boys. They were at a 
public school; so that their companionship could make the house in 
which he had passed his married life but little of a home to him, and he 
consequently spent much of his time at the Towers; where his mother 
was proud of him, and his father very fond, but ever so little afraid of 
him. His friends were always welcomed by Lord and Lady Cumnor; the 
former, indeed, was in the habit of welcoming everybody everywhere ; but 
it was a proof of Lady Cumnor’s real affection for her distinguished son, 
that she allowed him to ask what she called “all sorts of people”’ to the 
Towers. ‘“ All sorts of people” meant really those who were distinguished 
for science and learning, without regard to rank; and, it must be con- 
fessed, without much regard to polished manners likewise. 

Mr. Hall, Mr. Gibson’s predecessor, had always been received with 
friendly condescension by my lady, who had found him established as the 
family medical man, when first she came to the Towers on her marriage ; 
but she never thought of interfering with his custom of taking his meals, 
if he needed refreshment, in the housekeeper’s room, not with the house- 
keeper, bien entendu. The comfortable, clever, stout, and red-faced doctor 
would very much have preferred this, even if he had had the choice given 
him (which he never had) of taking his “‘ snack,” as he called it, with my 
lord and my lady, in the grand dining-room. Of course, if some great 
surgical gun (like Sir Astley) was brought down from London to bear 
on the family’s health, it was due to him, as well as to the local medical 
attendant, to ask Mr. Hall to dinner, in a formal ceremonious manner, on 
which occasions Mr. Hall buried his chin in voluminous folds of white 
muslin, put on his knee-breeches, with bunches of ribbon at the sides, 
his silk stockings and buckled shoes, and otherwise made himself exces- 
sively uncomfortable in his attire, and went forth in state in a post-chaise 
from the “ Cumnor Arms,” consoling himself in the private corner of his 

heart for the discomfort he was enduring with the idea of how well it 
would sound the next day in the ears of the squires whom he was in 
the habit of attending. ‘‘ Yesterday at dinner the earl said,” or “the 
countess remarked,” or “‘I was surprised to hear when I was dining at the 
Towers yesterday.” But somehow things had changed since Mr. Gibson 
had become “the doctor” par excellence at Hollingford. Miss Brownings 
thought that it was because he had such an elegant figure, and “ such a 
Jistinguished manner;” Mrs. Goodenough, “ because of his aristocratic 
connections ”—“ the son of a Scotch duke, my dear, never mind on which 
side of the blanket "—but the fact was certain; although he might 
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frequently ask Mrs. Brown to give him something to eat in the house- 
keeper’s roon—he had no time for all the fuss and ceremony of luncheon 
with my lady—he was always welcome to the grandest circle of visitors 
in the house. He might lunch with a duke any day that he chose ; given 
that a duke was forthcoming at the Towers. His accent was Scotch, not 
provincial. He had not an ounce of superfluous flesh on his bones ; and 
leanness goes a great way to gentility. His complexion was sallow, and 
his hair black; in those days, the decade after the conclusion of the great 
continental war, to be sallow and black-a-vised was of itself a distinction ; 
he was not jovial (as my lord remarked with a sigh, but it was my lady 
who endorsed the invitations), sparing of his words, intelligent, and slightly 
sarcastic. Therefore he was perfectly presentable. 

His Scotch blood (for that he was of Scottish descent there could be 
no manner of doubt) gave him just the kind of thistly dignity which 
made every one feel that they must treat him with respect; so on that 
head he was assured. The grandeur of being an invited guest to dinner 
at the Towers from time to time, gave him but little pleasure for many 
years, but it was a form to be gone through in the way of his profession, 
without any idea of social gratification. 

But when Lord Hollingford returned to make the Towers his home, 
affairs were altered. Mr. Gibson really heard and learnt things that inter- 
ested him seriously, and that gave fresh flavour to his reading. From time 
to time he met the leaders of the scientific world ; odd-looking, simple- 
hearted men, very much in earnest about their own particular subjects, 
and not having much to say on any other. Mr. Gibson found himself 
capable of appreciating such persons, and also perceived that they valued 
his appreciation, as it was honestly and intelligently given. Indeed, by- 
and-by, he began to send contributions of his own to the more scientific 
of the medical journals, and thus partly in receiving, partly in giving out 
information and accurate thought, a new zest was added to his life. 
There was not much intercourse between Lord Hollingford and himself ; 
the one was too silent and shy, the other two busy, to seek each other’s 
society with the perseverance required to do away with the social distinc- 
tion of rank that prevented their frequent meetings. But each was 
thoroughly pleased to come into contact with the other. Each could rely 
on the other’s respect and sympathy with a security unknown to many 
who call themselves friends; and this was a source of happiness to both; 
to Mr. Gibson the most so, of course; for his range of intelligent and 
cultivated society was the smaller. Indeed, there was no one equal to 
himself among the men with whom he associated, and this he had felt as 
a depressing influence, although he had never recognized the cause of his 
depression. There was Mr. Ashton, the vicar, who had succeeded 
Mr. Browning, a thoroughly good and kind-hearted man, but one without 
an original thought in him; whose habitual courtesy and indolent mind 
led him to agree to every opinion, not palpably heterodox, and to utter 
platitudes in the most gentlemanly manner. Mr. Gibson had once or 
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twice amused himself, by leading the vicar on in his agreeable admissions 
of arguments “ as perfectly convincing,” and of statements as “ curious but 
undoubted,” till he had planted the poor clergyman in a bog of heretical 
bewilderment. But then Mr. Ashton’s pain and suffering at suddenly 
finding out into what a theological predicament he had been brought, 
his real self-reproach at his previous admissions, were so great that 
Mr. Gibson lost all sense of fun, and hastened back to the Thirty-nine 
Articles with all the good-will in life, as the only means of soothing the 
vicar’s conscience. On any other subject, except that of orthodoxy, 
Mr. Gibson could lead him any lengths; but then his ignorance on most 
of them prevented bland acquiescence from arriving at any results which 
could startle him. He had some private fortune, and was not married, 
and lived the life of an indolent and refined bachelor; but though he 
himself was no very active visitor among his poorer parishioners, he was 
always willing to relieve their wants in the most liberal, and, con- 
sidering his habits, occasionally in the most self-denying manner, when- 
ever Mr. Gibson, or any one else, made them clearly known to him. 
“ Use my purse as freely as if it was your own, Gibson,” he was wont to 
say. “I’m such a bad one at going about and making talk to poor folk— 
I dare say I don’t do enough in that way—but I am most willing to give 
you anything for any one you may consider in want.” 

“‘ Thank you; I come upon you pretty often, I believe, and make very 
little scruple about it; but if you'll allow me to suggest, it is, that you 
should not try to make talk when you go into the cottages ; but just talk.” 

* T don’t see the difference,” said the vicar, a little querulously; “ but I 
dare say there is a difference, and I have no doubt what you say is quite true. 
I should not make talk, but talk ; and as both are equally difficult to me, 
you must let me purchase the privilege of silence by this ten-pound note.” 

“Thank you. It is not so satisfactory tome; and, I should think, 
not to yourself. But probably the Joneses and Greens will prefer it.” 

Mr. Ashton would look with plaintive inquiry into Mr. Gibson’s face 
after some such speech, as if asking if a sarcasm was intended. On the 
whole they went on in the most amiable way; only beyond the gre- 
garious feeling common to most men, they had very little actual pleasure 
in each other's society. Perhaps the man of all others to whom Mr. Gibson 
took the most kindly—at least, until Lord Hollingford came into the 
neighbourhood—was a certain Squire Hamley. He and his ancestors had 
been called squire as long back as local tradition extended. But there 
was many a greater landowner in the county, for Squire Hamley’s estate 
was not more than eight hundred acres or so. But his family had been 
in possession of it long before the Earls of Cumnor had been heard of; 
before the Hely-Harrisons had bought Coldstone Park; no one in Hol- 
lingford knew the time when the Hamleys had not lived at Hamley. 
“ Ever since the Heptarchy,” said the vicar. “Nay,” said Miss Brown- 
ing, “I have heard that there were Hamleys of Hamley before the 
Romans.” The vicar was preparing a polite assent, when Mrs. Good- 
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enough came in with a still more startling assertion. “I have always 
heerd,” said she, with all the slow authority of an oldest inhabitant, “ that 
there was Hamleys of Hamley afore the time of the pagans.” Mr. Ashton 
could only bow, and say, ‘“‘ Possibly, very possibly, madam.” But he said 
it in so courteous a manner that Mrs. Goodenough looked round in a 
gratified manner, as much as to say, “The Church confirms my words ; 
who now will dare dispute them?” At any rate, the Hamleys were a 
very old family, if not aborigines. They had not increased their estate 
for centuries ; they had held their own, if even with an effort, and had 
not sold a rood of it for the last hundred years or so. But they were not 
an adventurous race. They never traded, or speculated, or tried agricul- 
tural improvements of any kind. They had no capital in any bank; nor 
what perhaps would have been more in character, hoards of gold in any 
stocking. Their mode of life was simple, and more like that of yeomen 
than squires. Indeed Squire Hamley, by continuing the primitive man- 
ners and customs of his forefathers the squires of the eighteenth century, 
did live more as a yeoman, when such a class existed, than as a squire of 
this generation. There was a dignity in this quiet conservatism that 
gained him an immense amount of respect both from high and low; and 
he might have visited at every house in the county had he so chosen. 
But he was very indifferent to the charms of society; and perhaps this 
was owing to the fact that the squire, Stephen Hamley, who at present 
lived and reigned at Hamley, had not received so good an education as he 
ought to have done. His father, Squire Roger, had been plucked at 
Oxford, and, with stubborn pride, he had refused to go up again. Nay, 
more ! he had sworn a great oath, as men did in those days, that none of 
his children to come should ever know either university by becoming a 
member of it. He had only one child, the present squire, and he was 
brought up according to his father’s word; he was sent to a petty pro- 
vincial school, where he saw much that he hated, and then turned loose 
upon the estate as its heir. Such a bringing up did not do him all the 
harm that might have been anticipated. He was imperfectly educated, 
and ignorant on many points; but he was aware of his deficiency, and 
regretted it in theory. He was awkward and ungainly in society, and so 
kept out of it as much as possible; and he was obstinate, violent- 
tempered, and dictatorial in his own immediate circle. On the other 
side, he was generous, and true as steel; the very soul of honour in fact. 
He had so much natural shrewdness, that his conversation was always 
worth listening to, although he was apt to start by assuming entirely 
false premisses, which he considered as incontrovertible as if they had 
been mathematically proved; but, given the correctness of his premisses, 
nobody could bring more natural wit and sense to bear upon the 
arguments based upon them. He had married a delicate fine London 
lady; it was one of those perplexing marriages of which one cannot 
understand the reasons. Yet they were very happy, though possibly 
Mrs. Hamley would not have sunk into the condition of a chronic 
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invalid, if her husband had cared a little more for her various tastes, or 
allowed her the companionship of those who did. After his marriage he 
was wont to say he had got all that was worth having out of that crowd 
of houses they called London. It was a compliment to his wife which he 
repeated until the year of her death; it charmed her at first, it pleased 
her up to the last time of her hearing it; but, for all that, she used 
sometimes to wish that he would recognize the fact that there might still 
be something worth hearing and seeing in the great city. But he never 
went there again, and though he did not prohibit her going, yet he 
showed so little sympathy with her when she came back full of what she 
had done on her visit that she ceased caring to go. Not but what. he 
was kind and willing in giving his consent, and in furnishing her amply 
with money. ‘ There, there, my little woman, take that! Dress your- 
self up as fine as any on ’em, and buy what you like, for the credit of 
Hamley of Hamley; and go to the park and the play, and show off with 
the best on ’em. I shall be glad to see thee back again, I know; but have 
thy fling while thou art about it.” Then when she came back it was, “ Well, 
well, it has pleased thee, I suppose, so that’s all right. But the very talking 
about it tires me, I know, and I can’t think how you have stood it all. 
Come out and see how pretty the flowers are looking in the south garden. 
I’ve made them sow all the seeds you like; and I went over to Holling- 
ford nursery to buy the cuttings of the plants you admired last year. 
A breath of fresh air will clear my brain after listening to all this talk 
about the whirl of London, which is like to have turned me giddy.” 

Mrs. Hamley was a great reader, and had considerable literary taste. 
She was gentle and sentimental; tender and good. She gave up her 
visits to London; she gave up her sociable pleasure in the company of 
her fellows in education and position. Her husband, owing to the 
deficiencies of his early years, disliked associating with those to whom he 
ought to have been an equal; he was too proud to mingle with his 
inferiors. He loved his wife all the more dearly for her sacrifices for 
him ; but, deprived of all her strong interests, she sank into ill-health; 
nothing definite; only she never was well. Perhaps if she had had a 
daughter it would have been better for her; but her two children were 
boys, and their father, anxious to give them the advantages of which he 
himself had suffered the deprivation, sent the lads very early to a pre- 
paratory school. They were to go on to Rugby and Cambridge; the idea 
of Oxford was hereditarily distasteful in the Hamley family. Osborne, 
the eldest—so called after his mother’s maiden name—was full of tastes, 
and had some talent. His appearance had all the grace and refinement of 
his mother’s. He was sweet-tempered and affectionate, almost as demon- 
strative as a girl. He did well at school, carrying away many prizes; 
and was, in a word, the pride and delight of both father and mother ; the 
confidential friend of the latter, in default of any other. Roger was 
two years younger than Osborne; clumsy and heavily built, like his 
father: his face was square, and the expression grave, and rather 
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immobile. He was good, but dull, his schoolmasters said. He won no 
prizes, but brought home a favourable report of his conduct. When he 
caressed his mother, she used laughingly to allude to the fable of the lap- 
dog and the donkey ; so thereafter he left off all personal demonstration of 
affection. It was a great question as to whether he was to follow his 
brother to college after he left Rugby. Mrs. Hamley thought it would be 
rather a throwing away of money, as he was so little likely to distinguish 
himself in intellectual pursuits; anything practical—such as a civil engineer 
—would be more the kind of life for him. She thought that it would 
be too mortifying for him to go to the same college and university as his 
brother, who was sure to distinguish himself—and, to be repeatedly plucked, 
to come away wooden-spoon at last. But his father persevered doggedly, 
as was his wont, in his intention of giving both his sons the same educa- 
tion; they should both have the advantages of which he had been 
deprived. If Roger did not do well at Cambridge it would be his own 
fault. If his father did not send him thither, some day or other he might 
be regretting the omission, as Squire Stephen had done himself for many a 
year. So Roger followed his brother Osborne to Trinity, and Mrs. Hamley 
was again left alone, after the year of indecision as to Roger’s destination, 
which had been brought on by her urgency. She had not been able for 
many years to walk beyond her garden; the greater part of her life was 
spent on a sofa, wheeled to the window in summer, to the fireside in 
winter. The room which she inhabited was large and pleasant; four tall 
windows looked out upon a lawn dotted over with flower-beds, and 
melting away into a small wood, in the centre of which there was a pond, 
filled with water-lilies. About this unseen pond in the deep shade 
Mrs. Hamley had written many a pretty four-versed poem since she lay 
on her sofa, alternately reading and composing poetry. She had a small 
table by her side on which there were the newest works of poetry and 
fiction; a pencil and blotting-book, with loose sheets of blank paper; a 
vase of flowers always of her husband's gathering; winter and summer, 
she had a sweet fresh nosegay every day. Her maid brought her a 
draught of medicine every three hours, with a glass of clear water and a 
biscuit; her husband ‘came to her as often as his love for the open air 
and his labours out-of-doors permitted; but the event of her day, when 
her boys were absent, was Mr. Gibson’s frequent professional visits. 

He knew there was real secret harm going on all this time that people 
spoke of her as a merely fanciful invalid; and that one or two accused 
him of humouring her fancies. But he only smiled at such accusations. 
He felt that his visits were a real pleasure and lightening of her growing 
and indescribable discomfort; he knew that Squire Hamley would have 
been only too glad if he had come every day ; and he was conscious that 
by careful watching of her symptoms he might mitigate her bodily pain. 
Besides all these reasons, he took great pleasure in the squire’s society. 
Mr. Gibson enjoyed the other’s unreasonableness; his quaintness; his 
strong conservatism in religion, politics, and morals. Mrs. Hamley tried 
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sometimes to apologize for, or to soften away, opinions which she fancied 
were offensive to the doctor, or contradictions which she thought too 
abrupt; but at such times her husband would lay his great hand almost 
caressingly on Mr. Gibson’s shoulder, and soothe his wife’s anxiety, by 
saying, “ Let us alone, little woman. We understand each other, don’t we, 
doctor? Why, bless your life, he gives me better than he gets many a time; 
only, you see, he sugars it over, and says a sharp thing, and pretends 
it’s all civility and humility ; but I can tell when he’s giving me a pill.” 

One of Mrs. Hamley’s often-expressed wishes had been, that Molly 
might come and pay her a visit. Mr. Gibson always refused this request 
of hers, though he could hardly have given his reasons for these 
refusals. He did not want to lose the companionship of his child, in 
fact; but he put it to himself in quite a different way. He thought her 
lessons and her regular course of employment would be interrupted. The 
life in Mrs. Hamley’s heated and scented room wouid not be good for the 
girl; Osborne and Roger Hamley would be at home, and he did not 
wish Molly to be thrown too exclusively upon them for young society ; 
‘or they would not be at home, and it would be rather dull and depressing 
for his girl to be all the day long with a nervous invalid. 

But at length the day came when Mr. Gibson rode over, and volun- 
teered a visit from Molly ; an offer which Mrs. Hamley received with the 
‘open arms of her heart,” as she expressed it ; and of which the duration 
was unspecified. And the cause for this change in Mr. Gibson’s wishes 
was as follows :—It has been mentioned that he took pupils, rather against 
his inclination, it is true; but there they were, a Mr. Wynne and 
Mr. Coxe, “ the young gentlemen,” as they were called in the household ; 
“Mr. Gibson’s young gentlemen,” as they were termed in the town. 
Mr. Wynne was the elder, the more experienced one, who could occa- 
sionally take his master’s place, and who gained experience by visiting 
the poor, and the “chronic cases.” Mr. Gibson used to talk over his 
practice with Mr. Wynne, and try and elicit his opinions in the vain 
hope that, some day or another, Mr. Wynne might start an original 
thought. The young man was cautious and slow ; he would never do 
any harm by his rashness, but at the same time he would always be a 
little behind his day. Still Mr. Gibson remembered that he had had far 
worse “ young gentlemen” to deal with ; and was content with, if not 
thankful for, such an elder pupil as Mr. Wynne. Mr. Coxe was a boy of 
nineteen or so, with brilliant red hair, and a tolerably red face, of both 
of which he was very conscious and much ashamed. He was the son of 
an Indian officer, an old acquaintance of Mr. Gibson’s. Major Coxe was 
at some unpronounceable station in the Punjaub, at the present time; but 
the year before he had been in England, and had repeatedly expressed 
his great satisfaction at having placed his only child as a pupil to his old 
friend, and had in fact almost charged Mr. Gibson with the guardianship 
as well as the instruction of his boy, giving him many injunctions which 
he thought were special in this case; but which Mr. Gibson with a touch 
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of annoyance assured the major were always attended to in every case, with 
every pupil. But when the poor major ventured to beg that lsis boy 
might be considered as one of the family, and that he might spend his 
evenings in the drawing-room instead of the surgery, Mr. Gibson turned 
upon him with a direct refusal. 

“ He must live like the others. I can’t have the pestle and mortar 
carried into the drawing-room, and the place smelling of aloes.” 

“ Must my boy make pills himself, then?” asked the major, ruefully. 

“To be sure. The youngest apprentice always does. It’s not hard 
work. He'll have the comfort of thinking he won’t have to swallow them 
himself. And he’ll have the run of the pomfret cakes, and the conserve 
of hips, and on Sundays he shall have a taste of tamarinds to reward 
him for his weekly labour at pill-making.” 

Major Coxe was not quite sure whether Mr. Gibson was not laughing 
at him in his sleeve; but things were so far arranged, and the real advan- 
tages were so great that he thought it was best to take no notice, but 
even to submit to the indignity of pill-making. He was consoled for all 
these rubs by Mr. Gibson’s manner at last when the supreme moment of 
final parting arrived. The doctor did not say much ; but there was some- 
thing of real sympathy in his manner that spoke straight to the father’s 
heart, and an*implied “you have trusted me with your boy, and I have 
accepted the trust in full,” in each of the few last words. 

Mr. Gibson knew his business and human nature too well to dis- 
tinguish young Coxe by any overt marks of favouritism; but he could 
not help showing the lad occasionally that he regarded him with especial 
interest as the son of a friend. Besides this claim upon his regard, there 
was something about the young man himself that pleased Mr. Gibson. 
He was rash and impulsive, apt to speak, hitting the nail on the head 
sometimes with unconscious cleverness, at other times making gross and 
startling blunders. Mr. Gibson used to tell him that his motto would 
always be “kill or cure,” and to this Mr. Coxe once made answer that he 
thought it was the best motto a doctor could have; for if he could not 
cure the patient, it was surely best to get him out of his misery quietly, 
and at once. Mr. Wynne looked up in surprise, and observed that he 
should be afraid that such putting out of misery might be looked upon 
as homicide by some people. Mr. Gibson said in a dry tone, that for his 
part he should not mind the imputation of homicide, but that it would 
not do to make away with profitable patients in so speedy a manner; and 
that he thought that as long as they were willing and able to pay two-and- 
sixpence for the doctor’s visit, it was his duty to keep them alive ; of course, 
when they became paupers the case was different. Mr. Wynne pondered 
over this speech; Mr. Coxe only laughed. At last Mr. Wynne said,— 

“But you go every morning, sir, before breakfast to see old Nancy 
Grant, and you've ordered her this medicine, sir, which is about the most 
costly in Corbyn’s bill? ” 

“Have you not found out how difficult it is for men to live up to 
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their precepts? You've a great deal to learn yet, Mr. Wynne!” said 
Mr. Gibson, leaving the surgery as he spoke. 

“‘T never can make the governor out,” said Mr. Wynne, in a tone of 
utter despair. ‘ What are you laughing at, Coxey?” 

“Oh ! I’m thinking how blest you are in having parents who have 
instilled moral principles into your youthful bosom. You'd go and be 
poisoning all the paupers off, if you hadn’t been told that murder was a 
crime by your mother ; you’d be thinking you were doing as you were 
bid, and quote old Gibson’s words when you came to be tried. ‘ Please, 
my lord judge, they were not able to pay for my visits, and so I followed 
the rules of the profession as taught me by Mr. Gibson, the great surgeon 
at Hollingford, and poisoned the paupers.’” 

“T can’t bear that scoffing way of his.” 

“ And I like it. If it wasn’t for the governor’s fun, and the tamarinds, 
and something else that I know of, I would run off to India. I hate stifling 
towns, and sick people, and the smell of drugs, and the stink of pills on 
my hands ;—faugh !” 


CHAPTER V. 
Catr-LoveE. 


Oxe day, for some reason or other, Mr. Gibson came home unex- 
pectedly. He was crossing the hall, having come in by the garden-door— 
the garden communicated with the stable-yard, where he had left his 
horse—when the kitchen door opened, and the girl who was underling in 
the establishment, came quickly into the hall with a note in her hand, and 
made as if she was taking it upstairs ; but on seeing her master she gave 
a little start, and turned back as if to hide herself in the kitchen. If she 
had not made this movement, so conscious of guilt, Mr. Gibson, who was 
anything but suspicious, would never have taken any notice of her. As 
it was, he stepped quickly forwards, opened the kitchen door, and called 
out “ Bethia” so sharply that she could not delay coming forwards. 

‘¢ Give me that note,” he said. She hesitated a little. 

“It’s for Miss Molly,” she stammered out. 

“Give it to me!” he repeated more quickly than before. She looked as 
if she would cry; but still she kept the note tight held behind her back. 

“ He said as I was to give it into her own hands; and I promised as I 
would, faithful.” 

“ Cook, go and find Miss Molly. Tell her to come here at once.” 

He fixed Bethia with his eyes. It was of no use trying to escape: she 
might have thrown it into the fire, but she had not presence of mind 
enough. She stood immovable, only her eyes looked any way rather 
than encounter her master’s steady gaze. ‘“ Molly, my dear!” 

“Papa! I did not know you were at home,” said innocent, wondering 
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“ Bethia, keep your word. Here is Miss Molly; give her the note.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Miss, I couldn’t help it!” 

Molly took the note, but before she could open it, her father said,— 
“That's all, my dear ; you need not read it. Give it tome. ‘Tell those 
who sent you, Bethia, that all letters for Miss Molly must pass through my 
hands. Now be off with you, goosey, and go back to where you came from.” 

“Papa, I shall make you tell me who my correspondent is.” 

“We'll see about that, by-and-by.” 

She went a little reluctantly, with ungratified curiosity, upstairs to 
Miss Eyre, who was still her daily companion, if not her governess. He 
turned into the empty dining-room, shut the door, broke the seal of the 
note, and began to read it. It was a flaming love-letter from Mr. Coxe; 
who professed himself unable to go on seeing her day after day without 
speaking to her of the passion she had inspired—an “ eternal passion,” he 
called it; on reading which Mr. Gibson laughed a little. Would she not 
look kindly at him? would she not think of him whose only thought was 
of her? and so on, with a very proper admixture of violent compliments 
to her beauty. She was fair, not pale; her eyes were loadstars, her 
dimples marks of Cupid’s finger, &c. 

Mr. Gibson finished reading it; and began to think about it in his own 
mind. ‘ Who would have thought the lad had been so poetical; but, to be 
sure, there’s a ‘ Shakspeare’ in the surgery library : I'll take it away and 
put ‘Johnson’s Dictionary’ instead. One comfort is the conviction of 
her perfect innocence—ignorance, I should rather say—for it is easy to see 
it’s the first ‘confession of his love,’ as he calls it. But it’s an awful 
worry—to begin with lovers so early. Why, she’s only just seventeen,— 
not seventeen, indeed, till July ; not for. six weeks yet. Sixteen and 
three-quarters ! Why, she’s quite a baby. To be sure—poor Jeanie was 
not so old, and how I did love her!” (Mrs. Gibson’s name was Mary, so he 
must have been referring to some one else.) Then his thoughts wandered 
back to other days, though he still held the open note in his hand. By- 
and-by his eyes fell upon it again, and his mind came back to bear upon 
the present time. ‘I'll not be hard upon him. [I'll give him a hint; he 
is quite sharp enough to take it. Poor laddie! if I send him away, which 
would be the wisest course, I do believe, he’s got no home to go to.” 

After a little more consideration in the same strain, Mr. Gibson went 
and sat down at the writing-table and wrote the following formula :— 


Master Coxe. 
(“ That ‘master’ will touch him to the quick,” said Mr. Gibson to 
himself as he wrote the word.) 

RR. Verecundix Zi. 

Fidelitatis Domestics 3i. 

Reticentiz gr. iij. 
M. Capiat hanc dosim ter die in aqua pura. 

R. Gusson, Ch. 
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Mr. Gibson smiled a little sadly as he re-read his words. “Poor 
Jeanie,” he said aloud. And then he chose out an envelope, enclosed the 
fervid love-letter, and the above prescription; sealed it with his own 
sharply-cut seal-ring, R. G., in Old-English letters, and then paused over 
the address. 

“He'll not like Master Coxe outside; no need to put him to un- 
necessary shame.” So the direction on the envelope was— 


Edward Coxe, Esq. 


Then Mr. Gibson applied himself to the professional business which 
had brought him home so opportunely and unexpectedly, and afterwards 
he went back through the garden to the stables; and just as he had 
mounted his horse, he said to the stable-man,—“ Oh! by the way, here’s 
a letter for Mr. Coxe. Don’t send it through the women; take it round 
yourself to the surgery-door, and do it at once.” 

The slight smile upon his face, as he rode out of the gates, died away 
as soon as he found himself in the solitude of the lanes. He slackened his 
speed, and began to think. It was very awkward, he considered, to have 
a motherless girl growing up into womanhood in the same house with two 
young men, even if she only met them at meal-times; and all the inter- 
course they had with each other was merely the utterance of such words 
as, “‘ May I help you to potatoes?” or, as Mr. Wynne would persevere in 
saying, ‘ May I assist you to potatoes?”—a form of speech which grated 
daily more and more upon Mr. Gibson’s ears. Yet Mr. Coxe, the offender 
in this affair which had just occurred, had to remain for three years 
more as a pupil in Mr. Gibson’s family. He should be the very last of 
the race. Still there were three years to be got over; and if this stupid 
passionate calf-love of his lasted, what was to be done? Sooner or later 
Molly would become aware of it. The contingencies of the affair were so 
excessively disagreeable to contemplate, that Mr. Gibson determined to 
dismiss the subject from his mind by a good strong effort. He put his 
horse to a gallop, and found that the violent shaking over the lanes— 
paved as they were with round stones, which had been dislocated by the 
wear and tear of a hundred years—was the very best thing for the 
spirits, if not for the bones. He made a long round that afternoon, and 
came back to his home imagining that the worst was over, and that 
Mr. Coxe would have taken the hint conveyed in the prescription. All 
shat would be needed was to find a safe place for the unfortunate Bethia, 
who had displayed such a daring aptitude for intrigue. But Mr. Gibson 
reckoned without his host. It was the habit of the young men to come 
in to tea with the family in the dining-room, to swallow two cups, munch 
their bread and toast, and then disappear. This night Mr. Gibson 
watched their countenances furtively from under his long eye-lashes, 
while he tried against his wont to keep up a dégagé manner, and a brisk 
conversation on general subjects. He saw that Mr. Wynne was on the 
point of breaking out into laughter, and that red-haired, red-faced 
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Mr. Coxe was redder and fiercer than ever, while his whole aspect and 
ways betrayed indignation and anger. 

“ He will have it, will he?” thought Mr. Gibson to himself; and he 
girded up his loins for the battle. He did not follow Molly and Miss Eyre 
into the drawing-room as he usually did. He remained where he was, 
pretending to read the newspaper, while Bethia, her face swelled up with 
crying, and with an aggrieved and offended aspect, removed the tea-things. 
Not five minutes after the room was cleared, came the expected tap at the 
door. “ May I speak to you, sir?” said the invisible Mr. Coxe, from outside. 

“To be sure. Come in, Mr. Coxe. I was rather wanting to talk to 
you about that bill of Corbyn’s. Pray sit down.” 

“Tt is about nothing of that kind, sir, that I wanted—that I wished— 
No, thank you—I would rather not sit down.” He, accordingly, stood in 
offended dignity. “It is about that letter, sir—that letter with the 
insulting prescription, sir.” 

“Insulting prescription! I am surprised at such a word being 
applied to any prescription of mine—though, to be sure, patients are 
sometimes offended at being told the nature of their illnesses; and, I dare 
say, they may take offence at the medicines which their cases require.” 

“J did not ask you to prescribe for me.” 

“Oh, no! Then you were the Master Coxe who sent the note 
through Bethia! Let me tell you it has cost her her place, and was a 
very silly letter into the bargain.” 

“Tt was not the conduct of a gentleman, sir, to intercept it, and to 
open it, and to read words never addressed to you, sir.” 

“No!” said Mr. Gibson, with a slight twinkle in his eye and a curl on 
his lips, not unnoticed by the indignant Mr. Coxe. “I believe I was once 
considered tolerably good-looking, and I dare say I was as great a coxcomb 
asany one at twenty; but Idon’t think that even then I should quite have 
believed that all those pretty compliments were addressed to myself.” 

“Tt was not the conduct of a gentleman, sir,” repeated Mr. Coxe, 
stammering over his words—he was going on to say something more, 
when Mr. Gibson broke in.— 

“ And let me tell you, young man,” replied Mr. Gibson, with a sudden 
sternness in his voice, “ that what you have done is only excusable in 
consideration of your youth and extreme ignorance of what are con- 
sidered the laws of domestic honour. I receive you into my house as a 
member of my family—you induce one of my servants—corrupting her 
with a bribe, I have no doubt i 

“ Indeed, sir! I never gave her a penny.” 

‘Then you ought to have done. You should always pay those who 
do your dirty work.” 

“Just now, sir, you called it corrupting with a bribe,” muttered 
Mr. Coxe. 

Mr. Gibson took no notice of this speech, but went on—“ Inducing 
one of my servants to risk her place, without offering her the slightest 
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equivalent, by begging her to convey a letter clandestinely to my daughter 
—a mere child.” 

“‘ Miss Gibson, sir, is nearly seventeen! I heard you say so only the 
other day,” said Mr, Coxe, aged twenty. Again Mr. Gibson ignored the 
remark. 

“ A letter which you were unwilling to have seen by her father, who 
had tacitly trusted to your honour, by receiving you as an inmate of his 
house. Your father’s son—I know Major Coxe well—ought to have 
come to me, and have said out openly, Mr. Gibson, I love—or I fancy 
that I love—your daughter; I do not think it right to conceal this from 
you, although unable to earn a penny ; and with no prospect of an unassisted 
livelihood, even for myself, for several years, I shall not say a word about 
my feelings—or fancied feelings—to the very young lady herself. That 
is what your father’s son ought to have said; if, indeed, a couple of grains 
of reticent silence would not have been better still.” 

“ And if I had said it, sir—perhaps I ought to have said it,” said poor 
Mr. Coxe, in a hurry of anxiety, “what would have been your answer? 
Would you have sanctioned my passion, sir?” 

**T would have said, most probably—I will not be certain of my exact 
words in a suppositious case—that you were a young fool, but not a 
dishonourable young fool, and I should have told you not to let your 
thoughts run upon a calf-love until you had magnified it into a passion. 
And I dare say, to make up for the mortification I should have given you, 
I should have prescribed your joining the Hollingford Cricket Club, and 
set you at liberty as often as I could on the Saturday afternoons. As it 
is, I must write to your father’s agent in London, and ask him to remove 
you out of my household, repaying the premium, of course, which will 
enable you to start afresh in some other doctor’s surgery.” 

“Tt will so grieve my father,” said Mr. Coxe, startled into dismay, if 
not repentance. 

“T see no other course open. It will give Major Coxe some trouble 
(I shall take care that he is at no extra expense), but what I think will 
grieve him the most is the betrayal of confidence; for I trusted you, 
Robert, like a son of my own!” There was something in Mr. Gibson’s 
voice when he spoke seriously, especially when he referred to any feeling 
of his own—he who so rarely betrayed what was passing in his heart— 
that was irresistible to most people: the change from joking and sarcasm 
to tender gravity. 

Mr. Coxe hung his head a little, and meditated. 

“TI do love Miss Gibson,” said he at length. “ Who could help it?” 

“Mr. Wynne, I hope!” said Mr. Gibson. 

“His heart is pre-engaged,” replied Mr. Coxe. ‘Mine was free as 
air till I saw her.” 

“Would it tend to cure your—well! passion, we'll say—if she wore 
blue spectacles at meal-times? I observe you dwell much on the beauty 
of her eyes.” 
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“You are ridiculing my feelings, Mr. Gibson. Do you forget that 
you yourself were young once?” 

“Poor Jeanie” rose before Mr. Gibson’s eyes; and he felt a little rebuked. 

“Come, Mr. Coxe, let us see if we can’t make a bargain,” said he, 
after a minute or so of silence. ‘ You have done a really wrong thing, 
and I hope you are convinced of it in your heart, or that you will be when 
the heat of this discussion is over, and you come to think a little about it. 
But I won’t lose all respect for your father’s son. If you will give me 
your word that, as long as you remain a member of my family—pupil, 
apprentice, what you will—you won’t again try to disclose your passion 
—you see, I am careful to take your view of what I should call a mere 
fancy-—by word or writing, looks or acts, in any. manner whatever, to my 
daughter, or to talk about your feelings to any one else, you shall remain 
here. If you cannot give me your word, I must follow out the course I 
named, and write to your father’s agent.” 

Mr. Coxe stood irresolute. 

“ Mr. Wynne knows all I feel for Miss Gibson, sir. He and I have no 
secrets from each other.” 

“Well, I suppose he must represent the reeds. You know the story 
of King Midas’s barber, who found out that his royal master had the ears 
of an ass beneath his hyacinthine curls. So the barber, in default of a 
Mr. Wynne, went to the reeds that grew on the shores of a neighbouring 


lake, and whispered to them, ‘King Midas has the ears of an ass.’ But 
he repeated it so often that the reeds learnt the words, and kept on saying 
them all the day long, till at the last the secret was no secret at all. If. 
you keep on telling your tale to Mr. Wynne, are you sure he won’t repeat 
it in his turn?” 

“Tf I pledge my word as a gentleman, sir, I pledge it for Mr. Wynne 


as well.” 

“T suppose I must run the risk. But remember how soon a young 
girl’s name may be breathed upon, and sullied. Molly has no mother, 
and for that very reason she ought to move among you all, as unharmed 
as Una herself.” 

“Mr. Gibson, if you wish it, I'll swear it on the Bible,” cried the 
excitable young man. 

“Nonsense. As if your word, if it’s worth anything, was not enough! 
We'll shake hands upon it, if you like.” 

Mr. Coxe came forward eagerly, and almost squeezed Mr. Gibson’s 
ring into his finger. 

As he was leaving the room, he said, a liftle uneasily, “‘ May I give 
Bethia a crown-piece ?” 

‘No, indeed ! Leave Bethia to me. I hope you won't say another 
word to her while she is here. I shall see that she gets a respectable 
place when she goes away.” 

Then Mr. Gibson rang for his horse, and went out on the last visits of 
the day. He used to reckon that he rode the world around in the course 
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of the year. There were not many surgeons in the county who had s0 
wide a range of practice as he; he went to lonely cottages on the borders 
of great commons; to farm-houses at the end of narrow country lanes that 
led to nowhere else, and were overshadowed by the elms and beeches 
overhead. He attended all the gentry within a circle’ of fifteen miles 
round Hollingford; and was the appointed doctor to the still greater 
families who went up to London every February—as the fashion then was 
—and returned to their acres in the early weeks of July. He was, of 
necessity, a great deal from home, and on this soft and pleasant summer 
evening he felt the absence as a great evil. He was startled into discover- 
ing that his little one was growing fast into a woman, and already the 
passive object of some of the strong interests that affect a woman's life ; 
and he—her mother as well as her father—so much away that he could 
not guard her as he would have wished. The end of his cogitations was 
that ride to Hamley the next morning, when he proposed to allow his 
daughter to accept Mrs. Hamley’s last invitation—an invitation that had 
been declined at the time. 

‘“‘ You may quote against me the proverb, ‘ He that will not when he 
may, when he will he shall have nay.’ And I shall have no reason to 
complain,” he had said. 

But Mrs. Hamley was only too much charmed with the prospect of 
having a young girl for a visitor ; one whom it would not be a trouble to 
entertain; who might be sent out to ramble in the gardens, or told to 
read when the invalid was too much fatigued for conversation; and yet 
one whose youth and freshness would bring a charm, like a waft of sweet 
summer air, into her lonely shut-up life. Nothing could be pleasanter, 
and so Molly’s visit to Hamley was easily settled. 

“T only wish Osborne and Roger had been at home,” said Mrs. Hamley, 

in her slow soft voice. “She may find it dull being with old people, like 
the squire and me, from morning till night. When can she come? the 
darling—I am beginning to love her already!” 
_ Mr. Gibson was very glad in his heart that the young men of the 
house were out of the way ; he did not want his little Molly to be passing 
from Scylla to Charybdis; and, as he afterwards scoffed at himself for 
thinking, he had got an idea that all young men were wolves in chase of 
his one ewe-lamb. 

“‘She knows nothing of the pleasure in store for her,” he replied; 
“and Iam sure I don’t know what feminine preparations she may think’ 
necessary, or how long they may take. You'll remember she is a little 
ignoramus, and has had no . . . . no training in etiquette; our ways at 
home are rather rough for a girl, I’m afraid. But I know I could not 
send her into a kinder atmosphere than this.” 

When the squire heard from his wife of Mr. Gibson’s proposal, he 
was as much pleased as she at the prospect of their youthful visitor ; 
for he was a man of a hearty hospitality, when his pride did not interfere 
with its gratification; and he was delighted to think of his sick wife's 
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having such an agreeable companion in her hours of loneliness. After a 
while he said,—‘ It’s as well the lads are at Cambridge; we might have 
been having a love-affair if they had been at home.” 

“ Well—and if we had?” asked his more romantic wife. 

“Tt would not have done,” said the squire, decidedly. ‘ Osborne 
will have had a first-rate education—as good as any man in the county— 
he’ll have this property, and he’s a Hamley of Hamley; not a family in 
the shire is as old as we are, or settled on their ground so well. Osborne 
may marry when he likes. If Lord Hollingford had a daughter, Osborne 
would have been as good a match as she could have required. It would 
never do for him to fall in love with Gibson’s daughter—I should not 
allow it. So it’s as well he’s out of the way.” 

“ Well! perhaps Osborne had better look higher.” 

“Perhaps! I say he must.” The squire brought his hand down with 
a thump on the table, near him, which made his wife’s heart beat hard 
for some minutes. “ And as for Roger,” he continued unconscious of the 
flutter he had put her into, “he'll have to make his own way, and earn 
his own bread; and, I’m afraid, he’s not getting on very brilliantly at 
Cambridge. He must not think of falling in love for these ten years.” 

“Unless he marries a fortune,” said Mrs. Hamley, more by way of 
concealing her palpitation than anything else; for she was unworldly and 
romantic to a fault. 

“No son of mine shall ever marry a wife who is richer than himself, 
with my good will,” said the squire again, with emphasis, but without a 
thump. 

“T don’t say but what if Roger is gaining five hundred a year by the 
time he’s thirty, he shall not choose a wife with ten thousand pounds 
down; but I do say, if a boy of mine, with only two hundred a year— 
which is all Roger will have from us, and that not for a long time—goes 
and marries a woman with fifty thousand to her portion, I will disown 
him—it would be just disgusting.” 

“Not if they loved each other, and their whole happiness depended 
upon their marrying each other,” put in Mrs. Hamley, mildly. 

“Pooh! away with love! Nay, my dear, we loved each other so 
dearly we should never have been happy with any one else; but that's a 
different thing. People are not like what they were when we were 
young. All the love now-a-days is just silly fancy, and sentimental 
romance, as far as I can see.” 

Mr. Gibson thought that he had settled everything about Molly’s 
going to Hamley before he spoke to her about it, which he did not do, 
until the morning of the day on which Mrs. Hamley expected her. Then 
he said,—‘‘ By the way, Molly! you are to go to Hamley this afternoon ; 
Mrs. Hamley wants you to go to her for a week or two, and it suits me 
capitally that you should accept her invitation just now.” 

“Go to Hamley! This afternoon! Papa, you've got some odd 
reasons at the back of your head—some mystery, or something. Please, 
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tell me what it is. Go to Hamley for a week or two! Why, I never was 
from home before this without you in all my life.” 

“Perhaps not. I don’t think you ever walked before you put your 
feet to the ground. Everything must have a beginning.” 

“ Tt has something to do with that letter that was directed to me, but 
that you took out of my hands before I could even see the writing of the 
direction.” She fixed her grey eyes on her father’s face, as if she meant 
to pluck out his secret. 

He only smiled and said,—“ You're a witch, goosey ! ” 

“Then it had! But if it was a note from Mrs. Hamley, why might 
Inot see it? Ihave been wondering if you had some plan in your head 
ever since that day—Thursday, was not it? You've gone about in a kind 
of thoughtful perplexed way, just like a conspirator. Tell me, papa”— 
coming up at the time, and putting on a beseeching manner—“ why might 
not I see that note? and why am I to go to Hamley all on a sudden?” 

“Don’t you like to go? Would you rather not?” If she had said 
that she did not want to go he would have been rather pleased than 
otherwise, although it would have put him into a great perplexity; but 
he was beginning to dread the parting from her even for so short a time. 
However, she replied directly,— 

“T don’t know—I dare say I shall like it when I have thought a 
little more about it. Just now I am so startled by the suddenness of the 
affair, I have not considered whether I shall like it or not. I shan’t like 
going away from you, Iknow. Why am I to go, papa?” 

“ There are three old ladies sitting somewhere, and thinking about 
you just at this very minute ; one has a distaff in her hands, and is spin- 
ning a thread; she has come toa knot in it, and is puzzled what to do 
with it. Her sister has a great pair of scissors in her hands, and wants— 
as she always does, when any difficulty arises in the smoothness of the 
thread—to cut it off short; but the third, who has the most head of the 
three, plans how to. undo the knot ; and she it is who has decided that you 
are to go to Hamley. The others are quite convinced by her arguments; 
so, as the Fates have decreed that this visit is to be paid, there is nothing 
left for you and me but to submit.” 

“That is all nonsense, papa, and you are only making me more 
curious to find out this hidden reason.” 

Mr. Gibson changed his tone, and spoke gravely now. ‘There is a 
reason, Molly, and one which I do not wish to give. When I tell you this 
much, I expect you to bean honourable girl, and to try and not even conjec- 
ture what the reason may be,—much less endeavour to put little discoveries 
together till very likely you may find out what I want to conceal.” 

“Papa, I won’t even think about your reason again. But then I shall 
have to plague you with another question. I have had no new gown this 
year, and I have outgrown all my last summer frocks. I have only three 
that I can wear at all. Betty was saying only yesterday that I ought to 
have some more.” 
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“ That will do that you have got on, won’t it? It is a very pretty 
colour.” 

“ Yes ; but, papa” (holding it out as if she was going to danee), “ it’s 
made of woollen, and so hot and heavy; and every day it will be getting 
warmer.” 

“J wish girls could dress like boys,” said Mr. Gibson, with a little im- 
patience. ‘ How is a man to know when his daughter wants clothes? 
and how is he to rig her out when he finds it out, just when she needs 
them most and has not got them?” 

“ Ah, that’s the question !” said Molly, in some despair. 

“Can’t you go to Miss Rose’s? Does not she keep ready-made frocks 
for girls of your age?” 

“ Miss Rose! I never had anything from her in my life,” replied Molly, 
in some surprise ; for Miss Rose was the great dressmaker and milliner of 
the little town, and hitherto Betty had made the girl’s frocks. 

““ Well, but it seems people consider you as a young woman now, and 
so I suppese you must run up milliners’ bills like the rest of your kind. 
Not that you are to get anything anywhere that you can’t pay for down in 
ready money. Here’s a ten-pound note ; go to Miss Rose’s, or Miss any- 
body’s, and get what you want at once. The Hamley carriage is to come 
for you at two, and anything that is not quite ready, can easily be sent by 
their cart on Saturday, when some of their people always come to market. 
Nay, don’t thank me! I don’t want to have the money spent, and I don’t 
want you to go and leave me: I shall miss you, I know; it’s only hard 
necessity that drives me to send you a-visiting, and to throw away ten 
pounds on your clothes. There, go away ; you're a plague, and I mean to 
leave off loving you as fast as I can.” : 

“ Papa!” holding up her finger as-in warning, “ you are getting myste- 
rious again ; and though my honourableness is very strong, I won’t promise 
that it shall not yield to my curiosity if you go on hinting at untold secrets.” 

“Go away and spend your ten pounds. What did I give it you for 
but to keep you quiet?” 

Miss Rose’s ready-made resources and Molly’s taste combined, did not 
arrive at a very great success. She bought a lilac print, because it would 
wash, and would be cool and pleasant for the mornings; and this Betty 
could make at home before Saturday. And for high-days and holidays— 
by which was understood afternoons and Sundays—Miss Rose persuaded 
her to order a gay-coloured, flimsy plaid silk, which she assured her was 
quite the latest fashion in London, and which Molly thought would please 
her father’s Scotch blood. But when he saw the scrap which she had 
brought home as a pattern, he cried out that the plaid belonged to no clan 
in existence, and that Molly ought to have known this by instinct. It was 
too late to change it, however, for Miss Rose had promised to cut the dress 
out as soon as Molly had left her shop. 

Mr. Gibson had hung about the town all the morning instead of going 
away on his usual distant rides. He passed his daughter once or twice in 
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the street, but he did not cross over the way when he was on the opposite 
side—only gave her a look or a nod, and went on his way, scolding him- 
self fur his weakness in feeling so much pain at the thought of her 
absence for a fortnight or so. 

And, after all,” thought he, “I am only where I was when she comes 
back; at least, if that foolish fellow goes on with his imaginating fancy. 
She’ll have to come back some time, and if he chooses to imagine himself 
constant, there’s still the devil to pay.” Presently he began to hum the 
air out of the “‘ Begear’s Opera ”— 

I wonder any man alive 
Should ever rear a daughter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A VIsIT TO THE HAMLEYS. 


Or course the news of Miss Gibson’s approaching departure had 
spread through the household before the one o’clock dinner-time came; 
and Mr. Coxe’s dismal countenance was a source of much inward irri- 
tation to Mr. Gibsen, who kept giving the youth sharp glances of savage 
reproof for his melancholy face, and the want of appetite ; which he trotted 
out, with a good deal of sad ostentation; all of which was lost upon Molly, 


who was too full of her own personal concerns to have any thought or 
observation to spare from them, excepting once or twice when she 
thought of the many days that must pass over before she should again sit 
down to dinner with her father. 

When she named this to him after the meal was over, and they were 
sitting together in the drawing-room, waiting for the sound of the wheels 
of the Hamley carriage, he laughed, and said,— 

“‘T’m coming over to-morrow to see Mrs. Hamley; and I dare say 
I shall dine at their lunch ; so you won't have to wait long before you've 
the treat of seeing the wild beast feed.” 

Then they heard the approaching carriage. 

“Oh, papa,” said Molly, catching at his hand, “I do so wish I was 
not going, now that the time is come.” 

“Nonsense; don’t’ let us have any sentiment. Have you got your 
keys? that’s more to the purpose.” 

Yes; she had got her keys, and her purse; and her little box was 
put up on the seat by the coachman; and her father handed her in; the 
door was shut, and she drove away in solitary grandeur, looking back 
and kissing her hand to her father, who stood at the gate, in spite of his 
dislike of sentiment, as long as the carriage could be seen. Then he 
turned into the surgery, and found Mr. Coxe had had his watching too, 
and had, indeed, remained at the window gazing, moonstruck, at the 
empty road, up which the young lady had disappeared. Mr. Gibson 
atartled him from his reverie by a sharp, almost venomous, speech about 
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some small neglect of duty a day or two before. That night Mr. Gibson 
insisted on passing by the bedside of a poor girl whose parents were worn- 
out by many wakeful anxious nights succeeding to hard working days. 

Molly cried a little, but checked her tears as soon as she remembered 
how annoyed her father would have been at the sight of them. It was 
very pleasant driving quickly along in the luxurious carriage, through 
the pretty green lanes, with dog-roses and honeysuckles so plentiful and 
fresh in the hedges, that she once or twice was tempted to ask the coach- 
man to stop till she had gathered a nosegay. She began to dread the end 
of her little journey of seven miles; the only drawback to which was; 
that her silk was not a true clan-tartan, and a little uncertainty as to 
Miss Rose’s punctuality. At length they came to a village; straggling 
cottages lined the road, an old church stood on a kind of green, with the 
public-house close by it; there was a great tree, with a bench all round 
the trunk, midway between the church gates and the little inn. The 
wooden stocks were close to the gates. Molly had long passed the limit of 
her rides, but she knew this must be the village of Hamley, and they 
must be very near to the hall. 

They swung in at the gates of the park in a few minutes, and drove 
up through meadow-grass, ripening for hay,—it was no grand aristocratic 
deer-park this—to the old red-brick hall ; not three hundred yards from 
the high-road. There had been no footman sent with the carriage, but 
a respectable servant stood at the door, even before they drew up, ready 
to receive the expected visitor, and take her into the drawing-room where 
his mistress lay awaiting her. 

Mrs. Hamley rose from her sofa to give Molly a gentle welcome; she 
kept the girl’s hand in hers after she: had finished speaking, looking into 
her face, as if studying it, and unconscious of the faint blush she called up 
on the otherwise colourless cheeks. 

“T think we shall be great friends,” said she, at length. “I like your 
face, and I am always guided by first impressions. Give me a kiss, my dear.” 

It was far easier to be active than passive during this process of 
“swearing eternal friendship,” and Molly willingly kissed the sweet pale 
face held up to her. 

“T meant to have gone and fetched you myself; but the heat oppresses 
me, and I did not feel up to the exertion. I hope you had a pleasant drive?” 

“Very,” said Molly, with shy conciseness. 

«And now I will take you to your room; I have had you put close to 
me; I thought you would like it better, even though it was a smaller room 
than the other.” 

She rose languidly, and wrapping her light shaw] round her yet elegant 
figure, led the way upstairs. Molly’s bedroom opened out of Mrs. Hamley’s 
private sitting-room; on the other side of which was her own bedroom. 
She showed Molly this easy means of communication, and then, telling her 
visitor she would await her in the sitting-room, she closed the door, and 
Molly was left at leisure to make acquaintance with her surroundings. 
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First of all, she went to the window to see what was to be seen. A 
flower-garden right below; a meadow of ripe grass just beyond, changing 
colour in long sweeps, as the soft wind blew over it; great old forest-trees 
a little on one side; and, beyond them again, to be seen only by standing 
very close to the side of the window-sill, or by putting her head out, if 
the window was open, the silver shimmer of a mere, about a quarter of a 
mile off. On the opposite side to the trees and the mere, the look-out was 
bounded by the old walls and high-peaked roofs of the extensive farm- 
buildings. The deliciousness of the early summer silence was only broken 
by the song of the birds, and the nearer hum of bees. Listening to these 
sounds, which enhanced the exquisite sense of stillness, and puzzling out 
objects obscured by distance or shadow, Molly forgot herself, and was 
suddenly startled into a sense of the present by a sound of voices in the 
next room—some servant or other speaking to Mrs. Hamley. Molly 
hurried to unpack her box, and arrange her few clothes in the pretty old- 
fashioned chest of drawers, which was to serve her as dressing-table as 
well. All the furniture in the room was as old-fashioned and as well- 
preserved as it could be. The chintz curtains were Indian calico of the 
last century—the colours almost washed out, but the stuff itself exquisitely 
clean. There was a little strip of bedside carpeting, but the wooden 
flooring, thus liberally displayed, was of finely-grained oak, so firmly 
joined, plank to plank, that no grain of dust could make its way into the 
interstices. There were none of the luxuries of modern days; no writing- 
table, or sofa, or pier-glass. In one corner of the walls was a bracket, 
holding an Indian jar filled with pot-pourri; and that and the climbing 
honeysuckle outside the open window scented the room more exquisitely 
than any toilette perfumes. Molly laid out her white gown (of last year’s 
date and size) upon the bed, ready for the (to her new) operation of 
dressing for dinner, and having arranged her hair and dress, and taken 
out her company worsted-work, she opened the door softly, and saw 
Mrs. Hamley lying on the sofa. 

“ Shall we stay up here, my dear? I think it is pleasanter than down 
below ; and then I shall not have to come upstairs again at dressing-time.” 

“J shall like it very much,” replied Molly. 

“ Ah! you've got your sewing, like a good girl,” said Mrs. Hamley. 
“ Now, I don’t sew much. I livealoneagreatdeal. Yousee, both my boys 
are at Cambridge, and the squire is out of doors all day long—so I have 
almost forgotten how to sew.. I read a greatdeal. Do you like reading?” 

“It depends upon the kind of book,” said Molly. “I’m afraid I don’t 
like ‘ steady reading,’ as papa calls it.” 

‘‘ But you like poetry !” said Mrs. Hamley, almost interrupting Molly. 
“*JT was sure you did, from your face. Have you read this last poem of 
Mrs, Hemans? Shall I read it aloud to you?” 

So she began. Molly was not so much absorbed in listening but that 
‘she could glance round the room. The character of the furniture was 
much the same as in her own. Old-fashioned, of handsome material, and 
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faultlessly clean; the age and the foreign appearance of it gave an aspect 
of comfort and picturesqueness to the whole apartment. On the walls there 
hung some crayon sketches—portraits. She thought ‘she could make 
out that one of them was a likeness of Mrs. Hamley, in her beautiful 
youth. And then she became interested in the poem, and dropped her 
work, and listened in a manner that was after Mrs. Hamley’s own heart. 
When the reading of the poem was ended, Mrs. Hamley replied to some of 
Molly’s words of admiration, by saying, 

“Ah! I think I must read you some of Osborne’s poetry some day ; 
under seal of secrecy, remember; but I really fancy they are almost as 
good as Mrs. Hemans’.” 

To be nearly as good as Mrs. Hemans’ was saying as much to the 
young ladies of that day, as saying that poetry is nearly as good as 
Tennyson’s would be in this. Molly looked up with eager interest. 

“Mr. Osborne Hamley? Does your son write poetry ?” 

“Yes. I really think I may say he isa poet. He is a very brilliant, 
clever young man, and he quite hopes to get a fellowship at Trinity. He 
says he is sure to be high up among the wranglers, and that he expects 
io get one of the Chancellor’s medals. That is his likeness—the one 
hanging against the wall behind you.” 

Molly turned round, and saw one of the crayon sketches—representing 
two boys, in the most youthful kind of jackets and trousers, and falling 
collars. The elder was sitting down, reading intently. The younger was 
standing by him, and evidently trying to call the attention of the reader 
off to some object out of doors—out of the window of the very room in 
which they were sitting, as Molly discovered when she began to recognize 
the articles of furniture faintly indicated in the picture. 

“J like their faces!” said Molly.’ “I suppose it is so long ago now, 
that I may speak of their likenesses to you as if they were somebody else ; 
may not 1?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Hamley, as soon as she understood what Molly 
meant. “Tell me just what you think of them, my dear; it will amuse 
me to compare your impressions with what they really are.” 

“Oh! but I did not mean to guess at their characters. I could not 
do it; and it would be impertinent, if I could. I can only speak about 
their faces as I see them in the picture.” 

“ Well ! tell me what you think of them!” 

“The eldest—the reading boy—is very beautiful; but I can’t quite 
make out his face yet, because his head is down, and I can’t see the eyes. 
That is the Mr. Osborne Hamley who writes poetry.” 

“Yes, He is not quite so handsome now ; but he was a beautiful boy. 
Roger was never to be compared with him.” 

“No; he is not handsome. And yet I like his face. I can see his 
eyes. They are grave and solemn-looking; but all the rest of his face is 
rather merry than otherwise. It looks too steady and sober, too good a 
face, to go tempting his brother to leave his lesson.” 
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“Ah! but it was not a lesson. I remember the painter, Mr. Green, 
once saw Osborne reading some poetry, while Roger was trying to per- 
suade him to come out and have a ride in the hay-cart—that was the 
‘motive’ of the picture, to speak artistically. Roger is not much of a 
reader; at least, he doesn’t care for poetry, and books of romance, or 
sentiment. He is so fond of natural history; and that takes him, like the 
squire, a great deal out of doors; and when he is in, he is always reading 
scientific books that bear upon his pursuits. He is a good, steady fellow, 
though, and gives us great satisfaction, but he is not likely to have such 
a brilliant career as Osborne.” 

Molly tried to find out in the picture the characteristics of the two 
boys, as they were now explained to her by their mother; and in 
questions and answers about the various drawings hung round the room 
the time passed away until the dressing-bell rang for the six o'clock 
dinner. 

Molly was rather dismayed by the offers of the maid whom Mrs, 
Hamley had sent to assist her. “I am afraid they expect me to be very 
smart,” she kept thinking to herself. “If they do, they'll be dis- 
appointed ; that’s all. But I wish my plaid silk gown had been ready.” 

She looked at herself in the glass with some anxiety, for the first time 
in her life. She saw a slight, lean figure, promising to be tall; a com- 
plexion browner than cream-coloured, although in a year or two it might 
have that tint; plentiful curly black hair, tied up in a bunch behind 
with a rose-coloured ribbon ; long, almond-shaped, soft gray eyes, shaded 
both above and below by curling black eye-lashes. 

“T don’t think I am pretty,” thought Molly, as she turned away from 
the glass ; ‘“‘and yet I am not sure.” She would have been sure, if, 
instead of inspecting herself with such solemnity, she had smiled her own 
sweet merry smile, and called out the gleam of her teeth, and the charm 
of her dimples. 

She found her way downstairs into the drawing-room in good time; 
she could look about her, and learn how to feel. at home in her new 
quarters. The room was forty-feet long or so, fitted up with yellow 
satin at some distant period; high spindle-legzed chairs and pembroke- 
tables abounded. The carpet was of the same date as the curtains, and 
was thread-bare in many places; and in others was covered with drugget. 
Stands of plants, great jars of flowers, old Indian china and cabinets gave 
the room the pleasant aspect it certainly had. And to add to it, there 
were five high, long windows on one side of the room, all opening to the 
prettiest bit of flower-garden in the grounds—or what was considered 
as such—brilliant-coloured, geometrically-shaped beds, converging to a 
sun-dial in the midst. The squire came in abruptly, and in his morning 
dress; he stood at the door, as if surprised at the white-robed stranger in 
possession of his hearth. Then, suddenly remembering himself, but not 
before Molly had begun to feel very hot, he said— 

“Why, God bless my soul, I’d quite forgotten you; you're Miss 
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Gibson, Gibson’s daughter, aren’t you? Come to pay us a visit? I’m 
sure I’m very glad to see you, my dear.” 

By this time, they had met in the middle of the room, and he was 
shaking Molly’s hand with vehement friendliness, intended to make up 
for his not knowing her at first. 

“JT must go and dress, though,” said he, looking at his soiled gaiters. 
‘Madam likes it. It’s one of her fine London ways, and she’s broken me 
into it at last. Very good plan, though, and quite right to make oneself 
fit for ladies’ society. Does your father dress for diner, Miss Gibson ? ” 
He did not stay to wait for her answer, but hastened away to perform his 
toilette. 

They dined at a small table in a great large room. There were so 
few articles of furniture in it, and the apartment itself was so vast, that 
Molly longed for the snugness of the home dining-room; nay, it is to be 
feared that, before the stately dinner at Hamley Hall came to an end, she 
even regretted the crowded chairs and tables, the hurry of eating, the 
quick unformal manner in which everybody seemed to finish their meal 
as fast as possible, and to return to the work they had left. She tried to 
think that at six o’clock all the business of the day was ended, and that 
people might linger if they chose. She measured the distance from the 
sideboard to the table with her eye, and made allowances for the men 
who had to carry things backwards and forwards ; but, all the same, this 
dinner appeared to her a wearisome business, prolonged because the 
squire liked it, for Mrs. Hamley seemed tired out. She ate even less than 
Molly, and sent for fan and smelling-bottle to amuse herself with, until at 
length the table-cloth was cleared away, and the dessert was put upon a 
mahogany table, polished like a looking-glass. 

The squire had hitherto been too busy to talk, except about the 
immediate concerns of the table, and one or two of the greatest breaks to 
the usual monotony of his days; a monotony in which he delighted, but 
which sometimes became oppressive to his wife. Now, however, peeling 
his orange, he turned to Molly— 

“To-morrow, you'll have to do this for me, Miss Gibson.” 

“Shall I? I'll do it to-day, if you like, sir.” 

“No; to-day I shall treat you as a visitor, with all proper ceremony. 
To-morrow I shall send you errands, and call you by your Christian name.” 

“T shall like that,” said Molly. 

“JT was wanting to call you something less formal than Miss Gibson,” 
said Mrs. Hamley. 

“My name is Molly. It is an old-fashioned name, and I was 
christened Mary. But papa likes Molly.” 

“That's right. Keep to the good old fashions, my dear.” 

“Well, I must say I think Mary is prettier than Molly, and quite as 
old a name, too,” said Mrs. Hamley. 

“T think it was,” said Molly, lowering her voice, and dropping her eyes, 
“because mamma was Mary, and I was called Molly while she lived.” 

° 
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“ Ah, poor thing,” said the squire, not perceiving his wife’s signs to 
change the subject, “I remember how sorry every one was when she 
died ; no one thought she was delicate, she had such a fresh colour, 
till all at once she popped off, as one may say.” 

“Tt must have been a terrible blow to your father,” said Mrs. 
Hamley, seeing that Molly did not know what to answer. 

‘“* Ay, ay. It came so sudden, so soon after they were married.” 

“ | thought it was nearly four years,” said Molly. 

“ And four years is soon—is a short time to a couple who look to 
spending their lifetime together. Every one thought Gibson would have 
married again.” 

“ Hush,” said Mrs. Hamley, seeing in Molly’s eyes and change of 
colour how completely this was a new idea to her. But the squire was 
aot so easily stopped. 

“Well—I'd perhaps better not have said it, but it’s the truth; they 
did. He's not likely to marry now, so one may say it out. Why, your 
father is past forty, isn’t he?” 

“Forty-three. Idon’t believe he ever thought of marrying again,” 
said Molly, recurring to the idea, as one does to that of danger which has 
passed by, without one’s being aware of it. . 

“No! Idon’t believe he did, my dear. He looks to me just like a 
man who would be constant to the memory of his wife. You must not 
mind what the squire says.” 

‘‘ Ah! you'd better go away, if you're going to teach Miss Gibson such 
treason as that against the master of the house.” 

Molly went into the drawing-room with Mrs. Hamley, but her thoughts 
did not change with the room. She could not help dwelling on the danger 
which she fancied she had escaped, and was astonished at her own 
stupidity at never having imagined such a possibility as her father’s second 
marriage. She felt that she was answering Mrs. Hamley’s remarks in a 
very unsatisfactory manner. 

“ There is papa, with the squire!” she suddenly exclaimed. There 
they were coming across the flower-garden from the stable-yard, her 
father switching his boots with his riding whip, in order to make them 
presentable in Mrs. Hamley’s drawing-room. He looked so exactly like 
his usual self, his home-self, that the seeing him in the flesh was the most 
efficacious way of dispelling the phantom fears of a second wedding, 
which were beginning to harass his daughter’s mind ; and the pleasant 
*onviction that he could not rest till he had come over to see how she 
was going on in her new home, stole into her heart, although he spoke 
but little to her, and that little was all in a joking tone. After he had 
gone away, the squire undertook to teach her cribbage, and she was 
happy enough now to give him all her attention. He kept on prattling 
while they played; sometimes in relation to the cards ; at others telling 
her of small occurrences which he thought might interest her. 

“So You don’t know my boys, even by sight. I should have thought 
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you would have done, for they are fond enough of riding into Hollingford ; 
and I know Roger has often enough been to borrow books from your 
father. Roger is a scientific sort of a fellow. Osborne is clever, like his 
mother. I should not wonder if he published a book some day. You're 
not counting right, Miss Gibson. Why, I could cheat you as easily as 
possible.” And so on, till the butler came in with a solemn look, placed 
a large prayer-book before his master, who huddled the cards away in a 
hurry, as if caught in an incongruous employment ; and then the maids 
and men trooped in to prayers—the windows were still open, and the 
sounds of the solitary corncrake, and the owl hooting in the trees, 
mingling with the words spoken. Then to bed ; and so ended the day. 

Molly looked out of her chamber window—leaning on the sill, and 
snufling up the night odours of the honeysuckle. The soft velvet darkness 
hid everything that was at any distance from her; although she was as 
conscious of their presence as if she had seen them. 

“T think I shall be very happy here,” was in Molly’s thoughts, as she 
turned away at length, and began to prepare for bed. Before long the 
syuire’s words, relating to her father’s second marriage, came across her, 
and spoilt the sweet peace of her final thoughts. “ Who could he have 
married ?” she asked herself. ‘ Miss Eyre ? Miss Browning? Miss Phebe? 
Miss Goodenough ?” One by one, each of these was rejected for sufficient 
reasons. Yet the unsatisfied question rankled in her mind, and darted 
out of ambush to disturb her dreams. 

Mrs. Hamley did not come down to breakfast; and Molly found out, 
with a little dismay, that the squire and she were to have it téte-a-téte. 
On this first morning he put aside his newspapers—one an old established 
Tory journal, with all the local and. country news, which was the most 
interesting to him; the other the Morning Chronicle, which he called his 
dose of: bitters, and which called out many a strong expression and 
tolerably pungent oath. ‘To-day, however, he was “ on his manners,” as 
he afterwards explained to Molly; and he plunged about, trying to find 
ground for a conversation. He could talk of his wife and his sons, his 
estate, and his mode of farming; his tenants, and the mismanagement of 
the last county election. Mbolly’s interests were her father, Miss Eyre, 
her garden and pony; in a fainter degree Miss Brownings, the Cumnor 
Charity School, and the new gown that was to come from Miss Rose’s ; 
into the midst of which the one great question, ‘“ Who was it that people 
thought it was possible papa might marry?” kept popping up into her 
mouth, like a troublesome Jack-in-the-box. For the present, however, the 
lid was snapped down upon the intruder as often as he showed his head 
between her teeth. They were very polite to each other during the meal ; 
and it was not a little tiresome to both. When it was ended the squire 
withdrew into his study to read the untasted newspapers. It was the 
custom to call the room in which Squire Hamley kept his coats, boots, 
and gaiters, his different sticks and favourite spud, his gun and fishing- 
rods, the study.’ There was a bureau in it, and a three-cornered arm- 
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chair, but no books were visible. The greater part of them were kept in 
a large, musty-smelling room, in an unfrequented part of the house; so 
unfrequented that the housemaid often neglected to open the window- 
shutters, which looked into a part of the grounds over-grown with the 
luxuriant growth of shrubs. Indeed, it was a tradition in the servants’ 
hall that, in the late squire’s time—he who had been plucked at college— 
the library windows had been boarded up to avoid paying the window- 
tax. And when the “young gentlemen” were at home the housemaid, 
without a single direction to that effect, was regular in her charge of this 
room; opened the windows and lighted fires daily, and dusted the hand- 
somely-bound volumes, which were really a very fair collection of the 
standard literature in the middle of the last century. All the books that 
had been purchased since that time were held in small book-cases between 
each two of the drawing-room windows, and in Mrs. Hamley’s own sitting- 
room upstairs. Those in the drawing-room were quite enough to employ 
Molly ; indeed she was so deep in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels that she 
jumped as if she had been shot, when an hour or so after breakfast the 
squire came to the gravel-path outside one of the windows, and called to 
ask her if she would like to come out of doors and go about the garden 
and home-fields with him. 

“It must be a little dull for you, my girl, all by yourself, with nothing 
but books to look at, in the mornings here; but you see, madam has a 
fancy for being quiet in the mornings: she told your father about it, and 
so did I, but I felt sorry for you all the same, when I saw you sitting on 
the ground all alone in the drawing-room.” 

Molly had been in the very middle of the Bride of Lammermoor, and 
would gladly have stayed in-doors to finish it, but she felt the squire’s 
kindness all the same. They went in and out of old-fashioned green- 
houses, over trim lawns, the squire unlocked the great walled kitchen- 
garden, and went about giving directions to gardeners; and all the time 
Molly followed him like a little dog, her mind quite full of ‘“‘ Ravenswood ” 
and “ Lucy Ashton.” Presently, every place near the house had been in- 
spected and regulated, and the squire was more at liberty to give his 
attention to his companion, as they passed through the little wood that 
separated the gardens from the adjoining fields. Molly, too, plucked 
away her thoughis from the seventeenth century ; and, somehow or other, 
that question, which had so haunted her before, came out of her lips 
before she was aware—a literal impromptu,— 

“Who did people think papa would marry? That time—long ago— 
soon after mamma died ?” 

She dropped her voice very soft and low, as she spoke the last words. 
The squire turned round upon her, and looked at her face, he knew not 
why. It was very grave, a little pale, but her steady eyes almost com- 
manded some kind of answer. 

“‘ Whew,” said he, whistling to gain time ; not that he had anything 
definite to say, for no one had ever had any reason to join Mr. Gibson's 
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name with any known lady: it was only a loose conjecture that had been 
hazarded on the probabilities—a young widower, with a little girl. 

“J never heard of any one—his name was never coupled with any 
lady’s—’twas only in the nature of things that he should marry again ; 
he may do it yet, for aught I know, and I don’t think it would bea bad 
move either. I told him so, the last time but one he was here.” 

“ And what did he say?” asked breathless Molly. 

“Oh: he only smiled, and said nothing. You shouldn’t take up words 
so seriously, my dear. Very likely he may never think of marrying again, 
and if he did, it would be& very good thing both for him and for you !” 

Molly muttered something, as if to herself, but the squire might have 
heard it if he had chosen. As it was, he wisely turned the current of the 
conversation. 

“Look at that!” he said, as they suddenly came upon the mere, or 
large pond. There was a small island in the middle of the glassy water, 
on which grew tall trees, dark Scotch firs in the centre, silvery shimmer- 
ing willows close to the water’s edge. “ We must get you punted over 
there, some of these days. I’m not fond of using the boat at this time of 
the year, because the young birds are still in the nests among the reeds 
and water-plants; but we'll go. There are coots and grebes.” 

“ Oh, look, there’s a swan!” 

“Yes; there are two pair of them here. And in those trees there is 
both a rookery and a heronry ; the herons ought to be here by now, for 
they're off to the sea in August, but I have not seen one yet. Stay! is 
not that one—that fellow on a stone, with his long neck bent down, look- 
ing into the water ?” 

“Yes! Ithink so. I havenever seena heron, only pictures of them.” 

“They and the rooks are always at war, which does not do for such 
near neighbours. If both herons leave the nest they are building, the 
rooks come and tear it to pieces; and once Roger showed me a long 
straggling fellow of a heron, with a flight of rooks after him, with no 
friendly purpose in their minds, ['Jl be bound. Roger knows a deal of 
natural history, and finds out queer things sometimes. He would have 
been off a dozen times during this walk of ours, if he’d been here; his 
eyes are always wandering about, and see twenty things where I only see 
one. Why! I have known him bolt into a copse because he saw some- 
thing fifteen yards off—some plant, maybe, which he would tell me was 
very rare, though I should say I'd seen its marrow at every turn in the 
woods; and, if we came upon such a thing as this,” touching a delicate 
film of a cobweb upon a leaf with his stick, as he spoke, “ why, he could 
tell you what insect or spider madeeit, and if it lived in rotten fir-wood, 
or in a cranny of good sound timber, or deep down in the ground, or up 
in the sky, or anywhere. It is a pity they don’t take honours in Natural 
History at Cambridge. Roger would be safe enough if they did.” 

“ Mr. Osborne Hamley is very clever, is he not?” Molly asked, timidly. 

“Oh, yes. Osborne’s a bit of a genius. His mother looks for great 
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things from Osborne. I’m rather proud of him myself. He'll get a 
Trinity fellowship, if they play him fair. As I was saying at the magis- 
trates’ meeting yesterday, ‘ I’ve got a son who will make a noise at Cambridge, 
or I’m very much mistaken.’ Now, is it not a queer quip of Nature,” 
continued the squire, turning his honest face towards Molly, as if he 
was going to impart a new idea to her, “that I, a Hamley of Hamley, 
straight in descent from nobody knows where—the Heptarchy, they say 
—What’s the date of the Heptarchy ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Molly, startled at being thus appealed to. 

“ Well! it was some time before King Alfref, because he was the King 
of all England, you know; but, as I was saying, here am I, of as good and 
as old a descent as any man in England, and I doubt if a stranger to look 
at me, would take me for a gentleman, with my red face, great hands and 
feet, and thick figure, fourteen stone, and never less than twelve even 
when I was a young man; and there’s Osborne, who takes after his 
mother, who could not tell her great-grandfather from Adam, bless her ; 
and Osborne has a girl’s delicate face, and a slight make, and hands and 
feet as small as a lady’s. He takes after madam’s side, who, as I said, 
can’t tell who was their grandfather. Now, Roger is like me, a Hamley 
of Hamley, and no one who sees him in the street will ever think that 
red-brown, big-boned, clumsy chap is of gentle blood. Yet all those 
Cumnor people, you make such ado of in Hollingford, are mere muck of 
yesterday. I was talking to madam the other day about Osborne’s marry- 
ing a daughter of Lord Hollingford’s—that’s to say, if he had a daughter— 
he’s only got boys, as it happens; but I’m not sure if I should consent to 
it. I really am not sure; for you see Osborne will have had a first-rate 
education, and his family dates from the Heptarchy, while I should be 
glad to know where the Cumnor folk were in the time of Queen Anne?” 
He walked on, pondering the question of whether he could have given his 
consent to this impossible marriage; and after some time, and when 
Molly had quite forgotten the subject to which he alluded, he broke 
out with—“ No! I am sure I should have looked higher. So, perhaps, 
it’s as well my Lord Hollingford has only boys.” 

After a while, he thanked Molly for her companionship, with old- 
fashioned courtesy; and told her that he thought, by this time, madam 
would be up and dressed, and glad to have her young visitor with her. 
He pointed out the deep purple house, with its stone facings, as it was 
seen at some distance between the trees, and watched her protectingly on 
her way along the field-paths. 

“ That's a nice girl of Gibson’s,” quoth he to himself. “ But what a 
tight hold the wench got of the notion of his marrying again! One had 
need be on one’s guard as to what one says before her. To think of her 
never having thought of the chance of a step-mother. To be sure, a step- 
mother to a girl is a different thing to a second wife to a man!” 

















